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Ladies’ Watering-place Toilettes, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 5.—Sik anp Gauze Dress. The 
skirt of pale blue silk is forty-four inches long 
in front, forty-six inches long behind, and two 
yards wide on the bottom, It is trimmed with a 
side-pleated flounce of dotted gauze (white ground 
with dots of various colors) fourteen inches deep, 
bordered with lace insertion an inch wide and 
needle-work three inches wide. The gauze is 
cut away beneath the insertion. The top of the 
skirt is covered thirteen inches deep with gauze. 
rhe over-skirt and basque are likewise made of 
gauze, and are trimmed with dark blue satin, in- 
sertion, and needle-work. The basque is closed 
with pearl ball buttons and button-heles, 

Fig. 2.— Fate and Pompapour Fovunarp 
ness, WITH SILK MAN?LE, 





The skirt is made of | 


dark blue faille, and is trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle and a flounce of the material. The 
polonaise of Pompadour foulard is trimmed with 
bows of satin ribbon.. The mantle of ivory silk 
is lined with taffeta, and embroidered with silk 
of the same color, gathered lace, and bows of 
satin ribbon. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—P Lain anp Dorrep Satin Dress. 
This dress is made of plain and dotted dark blue 
satin, The silk skirt is thirty-four inches long 
in front, thirty-six inches long behind, and two 
yards and a quarter wide on the bottom. The 
under edge is joined with a flounce of dotted 
satin ten inches wide, laid in double box pleats, 
which are stitched again through the middle. 
Above this flounce on the left side of the skirt 
are two flounces of the same width. The over- 
skirt and basque are of plain satin, trimmed with 
dotted satin. 
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Fig. 1.—Stux anp Gauze Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 2.—Fatte anp Pompapour Fou.arp 
Dress, with Sirk MANTLE. 





Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 477. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin, tent, 
and knotted stitch with fine white embroidery 
cotton, 


Lambrequin Points for Baskets, 
Etageres, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 477. 

Tue lambrequin point Fig. 1, of fawn-colored 
cloth, is furnished with an application of brown 
velvet, which is button-hole stitched on the foun- 
dation with brown silk. The button-hole stitch- 
es are wound with maize silk. For the flower 
spray work the bud with pink silk in two shades, 
the liliesof-the-valley with white, and the forget- 
me-not with blue silk in satin stitch. For the 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Piaix anp Dorrep Satin Dress. 


Back anp Front. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 





foliage, worked in herring-bone and satin stitch, 
use olive and brownish silk. The rest of the 
embroidery is worked with brown silk in two 
shades, in herring-bone and twisted button-hole 
stitch, and in tent stitch and point Russe. The 
edge of the lambrequin is pinked. 

The lambrequin point Fig. 2 is worked on a 
foundation of brown cloth, on the edge of which 
is set a pinked strip of fawn-colored cloth an 
inch and a quarter wide, and button-hole stitched 
on the foundation with brown silk. The button- 
hole stitches are wound with maize silk as shown 
by the illustration. The strip is also trimered 
with embroidery. The flowers are worked in 
satin stitch with blue, white, or pink silk, and the 
foliage in herring-bone stitch with olive silk. 
The embroidery on the dark cloth is worked in 
twisted button - hole 
shades. The 


herring - bone, chain, and 
stitch with brown silk in three 





Fig. 5.—Suk anp Gauze Dress. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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lines on the light and on the dark cloth are work- 
ed in twisted button-hole stitch with brown silk, 
and the single chain and knotted stitches with 
light brown silk. 





MY LADY. 
A CONTRAST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOMN MALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


My little lady, all in white, 
Do you want to know, do you want to know, 
Why I sit at this tree-foot, out of the light? 
Are you sorry for me that God made me so? 
My bright little lady. 


Are you grieved that you can jump and run, 
In your pretty frock and your dainty shoes, 
Just as you like, in or out of the sun, 
With lightsome feet and heart full of fun, 
While I sit still, as I can not choose 
But sit still, my lady? 


My old black fro¢k burns hot on my back— 
My worn old frock, bought long ago, 
When mother died—and work is slack, 
And [Td rather dress in any old sack 
Than stint the little ones. Do you know 
What hunger is, lady? 


Ah, I beg your pardon. Those gentle eyes 
Are filling with tears, fast filling with tears: 
You have left your swans unfed: surprise 
Is melting to pity. You're not too wise, 
But you'll be wiser when at my years, 
And you’re kind, my lady. 


Yes, I’m older, graver, sadder too: 
Ah, I've had my share, I’ve had my share 
Of things unknown to the like of you. 
God sees us both. What He bids me do 
I try to do, What He makes me bear 
I bear, my lady. 


It’s hard sometimes. The hunger and pain, 
The children’s crying—that’s worst of all. 
But I do my best, and I don’t complain.— 
There, I’m glad to see you smile again. 
Give me my crutch. No fear I'll fall— 
Still, thank you, my lady. 


Although I crouch at the foot of the tree, 
And you o’er the meadow run and shout, 
There’s the self-same sun for you and for me, 
The same birds singing so merrily. 

Tis good to see you dance about, 
My merry lady. 


*Twould not make me happy to make you sad, 
And I don’t like pity, and God is kind. 
If I your park and your castle had, 
But no little sisters to make me glad, 
No father to work for—to my mind 
*Twould be dull, my lady. 


So we'll each of us go our appointed way, 
Safe to the end, safe to the end. 
For some must labor, and some must play. 
If you pass my door again some day, 
I'll be glad to see you, my beautiful friend, 
My sweet little lady. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Jury 24, 1880. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


Number 36 of Harrer’s YounGc Peopte, 
issued Fuly 6, contains, among other attractions, 
an entertaining story entitled “The Mohawk 
Bowmen,” illustrated ; “ Morning Sights and 
Sounds from a Window in Ferusalem ;” a pretty 
poem with a pretty illustration, called“ The Won- 
derful Nest” ; Chapter Six of “ The Morai Pi- 
vates,” illustrated; “The Roverings’ Fourth ;” 
“ How to Build a Steam-YVacht,” illustrated ; 
“ Old Times in the Colonies,” No. 2, illustrated ; 
“Humpty Dumpty and the Magic Fire-Crackers ;” 
the conclusion of “ Miss Van Winkle’s Nap” ; a 
page of illustrated “ Fingles” ; the Post-office Box, 
Puzzles, etc, 





0G Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a rich and varied assortment of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Country, Sea-side,and Mountain Suits ; 
Ladies’ Foulard, Satteen, Percale, Nuns’ Cloth, 
and other Dresses and Wrappings ; Ladies’ Sum- 
mer Bonnets, Lingerie, Fancy-Work, etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 

A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and elegant 
Lady's Sttmmer Suit, consisting of a Watteau 
Basque, Double Over-Shirt with Scarf Drapery, 
and Round Skirt, will be published with the same 
Number. 





NOVEL-READERS. 


F one could separate novel-readers from 

the rest of humanity, as a class, one would 
say there was no other corresponding num- 
ber of people that received so much enjoy- 
ment from existence as they. But while 
every spinster in the land flies for consola- 
tion in her loneliness to the lovers of ro- 
mance, while a statesman like DisraE.i 
writes novels, and a jurist like Cusnina 
was their most inveterate reader, it is plain 
that the novel-reader can not be set off in a 
niche apart, but that the love of his plea- 
sant occupation belongs to the race whose 
founders must have listened in the earliest 
days of its intelligence, in caves and rocks, 
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to the words of him among them who had 
the most imagination, as eagerly as its mem- 
bers of a later day did around the tent fires 
of the desert, as the yet later ones do now 
in the drawing-rooms of advanced civiliza- 
tion. 

Of course, as it is well known, there are 
exceptions to every rule, and so there are 
individuals of the race to whom the novel 
is a bore, and that not because they are il- 
literate; for although many of those that 
do not love letters could not abstract their 
minds sufficiently from their own affairs to 
enter into the affairs of imaginary people, 
others whose whole life is devoted to liter- 
ature prefer burying themselves in histo- 
ries and philosophies rather than in the 
frivolous and often scandalous fancies con- 
cerning other people which many ordinary 
novels are, forgetting that, after all, specu- 
lative philosophy is little better than fancy, 
and history has often been found to be the 
greatest romance of all that were ever writ- 
ten. 

But to those who do love novels, what a 
blessing that love is! How easily out of 
the thorns of their pathway they slip away 
into another world that gently and soon 
closes its magical atmosphere about them, 
and carries them forward through rapid al- 
ternations to conquest and triumph at last! 
Home may be squalid, duns may be at the 
door, work may be waiting, voices may be 
quarrelling near at hand, cares of every sort 
may be ready to resume—it makes no mat- 
ter--here is another life; one is no longer 
plain Jane or John; one is Rosamond or 
Algernon; not Smith or Jones, but Montmo- 
renci or Plantagenet; one is no longer a 
common drudge at one’s wits’ ends to keep 
the breath between the teeth; one is well- 
born, a baron’s bride, an earl’s daughter, 
the possessor of such a prodigality of mon- 
ey that money has ceased to have value in 
one’s eyes; one’s days are no longer dragged 
out in two rooms, one treads sumptuous 
parlor floors, and wanders in gardens that 
vie with Eden; one’s life is no longer a 
dreary eventless commonplace, to-morrow 
like to-day, and nothing ever happening in 
all the slow year, one passes victorious- 
ly throngh adventures that defy time and 
space, one goes from drawing-room to 
drawing-room, from ball to opera, in the 
full flow of society; one is no longer a pos- 
sible wretch indeed, but for the time is all 
that the good, pure, noble heroine may be; 
one is no longer condemned to the tedious 
solitude of single life, one is married with 
a flourish of trumpets, tulle veil, orange 
flowers, bridemaids, and settlements; and 
according to the vividness with which the 
book is written do we enjoy all the blisses 
and raptures, and come off conqueror in all 
the trials, of life. 

Certainly it is not to be denied that there 
are novel-readers who carry the enjoyment 
to an excess, as there are wine-drinkers who 
have become drunkards—readers who neg- 
lect work, duty, and friends for the indul- 
gence, whose homes, if they are housekeep- 
ers, are but nests of slovenliness, or who, if 
they have not that responsibility, yet spend 
the greater part of their lives, that might do 
some good in the world, in the idle pleasure 
of leading the lives of others, more exciting 
and more gratifying, in that ideal world 
whose gates lie between two yellow paper 
covers, till their intellects become emascu- 
lated, and anything more instructive, more 
improving, is entirely beyond their appre- 
ciation or use. As one looks at them one 
thinks of those opium-smokers of the East, 
who, smoking their lives away into the va- 
por which the poet declares life is, measure 
the distance between them and the grave 
by so many pipes. 

Yet a good thing does not become a bad 
one because the unwise abuse it. And one 
would speak very unadvisedly who con- 
demned the enchanted hippogriff on which 
the nervous and weary and worn may vault 
from their ailments and worries into clear 
sky and other climates, forgetting the sor- 
did disquietudes that would wear them into 
the grave if they had no relief, and shaking 
off their sorrows and chagrins like dew. 
Often, to such as these, a good novel and 
the time to read it are like a journey into 
a distant place, refresh the old nerves by 
tiring the new, and bring them back to 
daily life with fresh relish and strength for 
work. For the good novel is rest to the 
tired, health to the sick, and wings to the 
feeble, and in it is the fountain of eternal 
youth for the old. If one reflects on the 
multiplicity of novels in the last hundred 
years, and the paucity of them before, one 
can not but think it an addition to the lau- 
rels of the great age that in achieving so 
much as it has for the comfort and pleasure 
of mankind, it has not forgotten this sor- 
cery, and has heaped new services upon the 
old in taking the novel out of the medieval 
and chivalric and bringing it down into the 
ranks of the people of the life of to-day. 

Who that read Kinasiry’s Hypatia shall 
not feel that they are like wandering Jews 





themselves, living across all the intervening 
centuries, with the immortality of beauty 
and youth and devotion and heroism? who 
that hangs over Mrs. CHILD’s Philothea shall 
not become an Athenian of the Athenians? 
who that open Warr’s Zenobia shall not 
have Palmyra in the desert rise again in all 
her beauty about them? who shall be dull 
and listless when Scotr shakes the wand 
and web of his necromancy before the eyes ? 
who shall tread crooked ways when the 
Marquis of Steyne and Major Pendennis and 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley walk before them? 
whose life shall not be set to music when 
listening to Charles Auchester? who shall 
ery when Dickens laughs? who, for the 
time being, shall stay in the valley when 
AUERBACH climbs On the Heights? who shall 
be base that knows Guy of Redeclyffe? who 
shall insult the woman of American civili- 
zation that has met HowE.v’s Lady of the 
Aroostook? whose hair shall be gray while 
Romola’s is golden? who shall not lead a 
holy life while the confidant of the Minis- 
ter’s Wooing? Who, in short, shall be igno- 
rant and narrow-minded, trivial and de- 
voured by ennui, to whom horizon after 
horizon opens with the opening of every 
fresh novel? 








KEEPING COOL. 

HE familiar admonition “Keep cool” 
goes deep. It declares that a man’s 
mental and moral functions are obscured by 
anger or haste, which are sudden flaws of 
spiritual heat. It says that only a temper- 
ate pulse is compatible with good thinking 
and wise action. The term “hot-headed” 

implies the same limitation and reproach. 

But in this rainless, ardent, brilliant at- 
mosphere of ours, how are we to heed the 
advice? The solar thermometer, which re- 
gisters the heat in which a man actually 
works and lives and swelters, registers 140° 
on days by no means the hottest of the sea- 
son. It is the temperature of the tropics, 
which yet does not induce the habits of the 
tropics. 

For we are a Northern race, and we can 
not yet defy our descent. Centuries long 
our ancestors dwelt comfortably in cool, rain- 
soaked, leafy England; or they manned their 
boats on the chill shores of the North Sea, 
and set their icy sails with a fierce joy in 
winter winds and hostile skies, as constant 
foes to subdue; or, wandering in the dark 
forests of Leeswick, they clothed themselves 
with skins and woollens for warmth, and 
fought and wrestled to set their blood 
a-tingle. 

Is it any wonder that we, children of such 
fathers, droop when the mercury marks 90° 
in the shade, or fall dead, struck by the fiery 
javelins of the sun? To keep cool is not to 
insure comfort alone; it is often to keep 
alive. 

The first condition of coolness is a proper 
diet. The Esquimaux, munching his blub- 
ber, drinking oil with delight, seems to us a 
revolting animal. But he is simply obeying 
Nature. She says to him, “ Assimilate all 
the carbon you can, lest you perish of cold.” 
Here she sets a different feast. With the 
first languors of spring her salads and earli- 
est vegetables are ready. As the days go 
on, one crowds another, so profuse is she; 
and with the strong heats of summer, her 
acid fruit tempts us toeat. First come shy 
straw berries, hiding under sheltering leaves; 
then gems of currants, strung double along 
their stems; pulpy raspberries; amber goose- 
berries, bursting with winy juice ; and while 
her great rich blackberries still bend the 
thorny stalks, the fragrant grapes cry “pluck 
me! pluck me!” 

Cherries, apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
shower themselves upon us, adding beauty 
to excellence, to tempt us away from butch- 
er’s stall and confectioner’s shop. Perhaps 
only Americans who have lived much abroad, 
and starved for the fruit they wasted at 
home, can appreciate fully the adaptation 
of this food to our needs. Vegetables and 
fruit from early spring to late autumn 
would save us many a fever, and keep us 
clear-headed, strong-hearted, cool-blooded. 

If meat be used at all during this period, 
it should be sparingly. And if certain con- 
stitutions require it, as surely certain others 
are far better without it. All rich cakes, 
pastries, and confections also supply the ob- 
jectionable carbon, clog the system, and, as 
the phrase is, are ‘ heating.” 

It goes without saying that bathing is an 
important means of coolness. The freer the 
skin, the more liberal the excretion. But 
we do not so readily remember that allow- 
ing a small stream of cold water to run on 
the inside of the wrists will lower the tem- 
perature of the body several degrees in a 
brief space. The great blood-vessels there 
receive the pleasant shock, and diffuse it to 
the remotest point in the intricate net-work 
of veins and nerves. 

Of course loose dressing of the neck and 
wrists is essential to coolness. Soft ruffles 
are better than stiff linen, which often binds 





like a bandage. Under-garments should be 
made in one, if possible, to equalize the cov- 
ering of the body. 

Doubtless we invite those “flushes of 
heat,” which are most grievous to endure, by 
our own heedlessness. We go out when by 
good management we might stay in. We 
walk when by contrivance we might ride. 
And we move at the same pace that we keep 
at midwinter, when the air is crisp with 
oxygen, and motion is a delight. We do 
not even cross the street to the shady side, 
thinking it too much trouble if we have not 
far to go. 

But if we have tropical conditions, we 
must, to some extent, adopt tropical habits, 
or perish in the attempt to adapt our polar 
instincts to our equatorial state. It is not 
laziness, it is wisdom, to lighten summer 
work as much as possible, to do what must 
be done early or late, but not, when it can 
be avoided, at mid-day, to saunter where 
we are prone to rush, and to rest whenever 
we can. With fruit, a bath-tub, an um- 
brella, a fan, and judgment, life may be 
made endurable in the summer solstice, even 
on the fortieth parallel of north latitude, 
and in the intemperate zone. 





WINDOW DECORATIONS. 

By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
ERHAPS one of the most striking features 
in London streets, to an unaccustomed eye, 

is the variety and beauty shown in the ornamen- 
tation of the windows of dwelling-houses, and in 
some cases even the entire house shows a new 
awakening to the beauties of color. Blue-green 
Minton-tiled flower-boxes filling each window-sill, 
surrounding every balcony, and overflowing with 
wealth of judiciously chosen flowers and creeping 
plants, have long made the more fashionable pre- 
cincts aglow with fragrance and color, but fashion 
has now turned its attention to the painting and 
outside decoration of town houses, and the result 
is eminently satisfactory. Chocolate, amber, and 
Indian red have driven dull gray out of the field, 
and brilliantly and tastefully painted houses make 
one find the atmosphere not so deeply, darkly som- 
bre as it was when buildings and sky were alike 
gray and ghastly. 

In the way of inside blinds immense scope is 
given for individual taste, now that every house 
aspires to differ from its neighbors, exteriorly as 
well as interiorly. In the more artistic, rare old 
needle-work and lace, and bits of quaintly colored 
and gorgeously embroidered Indian or Japanese 
silks, reveal the style of decoration prevailing 
within. Merely fashionable houses tread hard on 
their artistic neighbors’ heels, but a subtler com- 
bination of color, a more delicate fancy, generally 
distinguish the artistic house from the purely 
fashionable, even exteriorly, though often identi- 
cal in construction. 

Some hints on the newest and prettiest blinds 
and curtains, all of which are now designed at 
home, even when not actually made there, may 
not be unwelcome to American mistresses, and we 
will give a résumé of our observations during the 
last two or three months. 

Perhaps the prettiest and certainly the most 
fashionable blinds are in the French style of silk 
drawn up by running cords, forming puckered fes- 
toons, edged with heavy antique lace or silk fringe. 
These are arranged as follows: rows of small 
rings sewn on tape are placed lengthwise down 
the blind—from five to ten rows, according to the 
width of the window. The blinds, when down, do 
not hang plain, but in froncé folds, so that suffi- 
cient length of material must be allowed when 
making them, regulated by the height of the win- 
dow. Cords are passed through these rings, and 
are arranged like the cords of a Venetian blind; 
that is, they are fastened at the top right hand to 
a double cord which passes over a pulley and 
comes down on the right-hand side, where it is 
looped around a hook. The blinds are nailed at 
the top to a narrow wooden slat, having holes 
pierced in it where the cords pass through—again 
like a Venetian blind. 

Amber and écru are the colors most in vogue 
here, crimson being effective from without, but 
giving a hot, unpleasant glare within, and blue 
and green make the skin look ghastly. Some- 
times a striped gray and white, or two shades of 
gray, is used. They look like awnings, but keep 
clean a long time, which is an advantage not to 
be despised by the householder in sooty, murky 
London. 

The lower panes of the window are clothed with 
short curtains, about two feet in depth, run on a 
ribbon with upstanding heading, and falling loose 
below, or else they are fastened both top aud bot- 
tom, but divided in half, forming two curtains, 
each caught round the middle by a ribpon tied in 
a bow, which is turned to the outside. These may 
be of various materials, though usually muslin is 
used for them, the sheerest and whitest Swiss or 
Indian being in better taste than dotted or em- 
broidered. When hanging loose, the bottom is 
edged with lace sewn on plain. They are also 
made of alternate strips of muslin or silk and 
old Italian point or guipure d’art. A cheap but 
pretty imitation of such a window can be made 
by having the puckered blind of fine white or 
écru linen, edged with good Cluny or guipure 
dart, and the dwarf curtains of the cheap but 
exquisite Madras muslin, écru or pale blue, fast- 
ened with ribbons of peacock blue, golden brown, 
or some durable shade. 

Again, the lower half of the window is filled 
with an artistic screen of colored glass set in 
leaden frames; these are of different styles, the 
most usual being of four-inch squares filled with 
slightly differing shades of old blue-green glass. 
The window-blind in this case is sometimes made 
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of Tussore silk, with a little good crewel-work 
sparingly applied to the sides and ends; or the 
blind is of an écru silk, with open-work lace-like 
designs in diamonds, stars, etc., all over it, These 
are, of course, not puckered, but plain. 

Those who travel, and bear the needs of their 
city homes about with them, often in their wan- 
derings pick up charming bits of translucent 
stuffs, exquisite in tint or design, and adapt them 
as dwarf curtains. One London house has them 
made of Turkish pocket-handkerchiefs of brilliant 
geranium red silk ; another has quaint salmon pink 
Japanese silk embroidered in gold, matching in 
color, though not identical in design ; while a third 
has devoted some rare bits of altar lace to the 
same purpose. 

Long inner thin curtains are now arranged so 
as to cross each other, both curtains extending 
entirely across the top of the window; they are 
drawn back by bands matching the curtains, 
about four feet from the ground, Thick curtains 
are looped back in the same way, but are not 
crossed. These thin curtains usually match the 
dwarf curtains when the latter are of muslin, 
though not invariably, but ace curtains are never 
seen in well-furnished houses. Fine Swiss or In- 
dia muslin, edged with a simple frill, is in keep- 
ing with any style of furnishing, is inexpensive, 
and can be made at home, 

Outside blinds or awnings have to be made and 
put up by a proper workman, but there is variety 
even in these. The dark yellow and white of the 
Lago d’Orta, the red and white of Lago Maggiore, 
and the rich cool brown used in Bologna, as well 
as the more brilliant Algerian stripes, have been 
brought home by travellers, and now brighten 
the London streets, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GINGHAM TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


T is the custom this summer to wear gingham 
dresses for travelling. For short journeys 
these are the most comfortable dresses used since 
buff and gray linen travelling dresses were uni- 
versally worn, They are so easily cleansed after 
the journey by washing that they are not a source 
of anxiety on the way; they are of dark colors 
that are not conspicuous; and if greater warmth 
is needed, it is supplied by the travelling cloak of 
English homespun that has superseded the linen 
duster. Anderson’s Scotch ginghams that are 
sold for 40 cents a yard are the best choice for 
these dresses, though many use the domestic 
ginghams that cost only 18 or 20 cents a yard. 
Among the dark quiet colors chosen the prefer- 
ence is for stone blue, with grayish tinges, in 
checks of two shades of blue without any white, 
or else broken bars of blue on a white ground, 
or irregular stripes of two or three blue shades, 
with perhaps some thread lines of red or of buff. 
To make these look still darker, they are trimmed 
with bias bands of solid blue gingham sewed on 
the pleated or gathered flounces, and as border- 
ing for the apron, basque, collar, cuffs, and belt. 
The white Hamburg-work used to brighten blue 
gingham dresses that are meant for the house 
and street is too dressy for these plain travelling 
suits. When made in the best manner, and of 
Scotch yingham, such dresses cost at the furnish- 
ing houses from $12 to $17. The basques are 
not lined, and are made with as few seams as 
possible. The neck is usually finished with a 
turned-over collar in Byron shape, or else ex- 
tending lower on the bust in the notched Direc- 
toire shape. Among expensive ginghams are 
stripes of two shades of peacock blue, or else of 
green; there are also olive green checks or irreg- 
ular plaids that make up most effectively. The 
black and white broken bars are also in favor; 
for elderly ladies these are trimmed with pleat- 
ings of the same, while young ladies add some 
pipings of Turkey red calico, and they also put a 
narrow red pleating around the foot of the skirt. 


OTHER WASH DRESSES. 


For other wash dresses, whether of gingham 
or lawn, embroidery is the trimming preferred 
this season to lace. The Hamburg-work in open 
patterns, or else quite close, with dots, diamonds, 
almonds, or stars, is best liked for gingham dress- 
es; there is also a woven trimming called Swiss 
embroidery, which is effective and very inexpen- 
sive, costing only 8 or 10 cents a yard in widths 
suitable for edgings. For thin dotted muslins 
real embroidery on Swiss muslin is used, and is 
very different from that just described, and far 
more costly, Very few embroideries are found 
suitable for the soft sheer mull and India mus- 
lins; hence lace is used for these dresses, and is 
almost confined to them. For thin mulls, Lan- 
guedoc, point d’esprit, and Breton laces are most 
liked; Valenciennes is seldom employed, at least 
it is not bought from choice, though ladies who 
have nice qualities of this lace continue to use it. 
For white dresses, and indeed for most of the 
colored wash goods, very little starch is employed 
by the laundress, and there is no effort to give 
them gloss from the iron. The fancy at present 
is for the soft finish of Oriental stuffs, such as 
India mull, or mummy-cloth, or the Turkey red 
calicoes. Gathered ruffles are now seldom fluted ; 
they are made too scant for fluting, and are more 
stylish when ironed smooth and plain. Pleated 
flounces are pressed perfectly flat half their depth, 
while below this the pleatings are pulled upward 
and apart by the laundress’s hand to give them 
the appearance of great fullness. When a sin- 
gle border flounce trims the foot of a dress skirt, 
it is now-the caprice to have the heading almost 
as wide as the lower part of the flounce, and if 
this wide heading fails to stand erect, and droops 
over at intervals, it is all the more stylish. The 
heading is for this reason often faced with gay 
red or blue cambric. This négligé flounce is in 
keeping with other easy, careless-looking parts 
of the dress, such as the full shirring of blouses, 
the long, loose, wrinkled wrists of gloves in Sara 





Bernhardt fashion, and the thick bunchy parasols 
closed loosely by a ring slipped over the top, in- 
stead of being closely folded and strapped neatly 
as they have long been worn, 

Creamy white mull is imported in sheer quali- 
ties, sixty-eight inches wide, that cost from $1 to 
$1 60 ayard. This is nearly two yards wide, and 
cuts to better advantage, especially in making the 
full skirts that are nearly straight, than the single 
widths, sold for 50 or 60 cents. The prevailing 
fashion for these dresses has already been de- 
scribed—with the gathered belted waist and near- 
ly straight skirt, with a full flowing back that 
has no over-skirt, and a short round wrinkled 
apron confined to the front and sides. When 
this is edged with embroidery, and worn with one 
of the pretty embroidered mull fichus that cost 
from $2 to $5, a graceful simple dress is obtained 
—one that is inexpensive, and is easily laundried. 
The deep shirring at the back of dress skirts is 
falling into disfavor. For very thin goods the 
skirt is now gathered to the belt of the waist with 
a single row of gathers, while, if there is thick- 
ness enough to permit pleating, two great box 
pleats are used instead for holding all the fullness 
of the back. Sometimes these pleats have a head- 
ing which stands erect, and bristling out beyond 
the belt and against it, Instead of the apron 
front on such dresses, another fashion is that of 
putting a pyramid of gathered ruffles up the mid- 
dle of the front breadth, and having two wings 
that lap at the belt to fall open over the sides of 
the ruffles; these wings are trimmed with em- 
broidery, and disappear in the side seams where 
the full back of the skirt begins, A dotted Swiss 
muslin short dress is very pretty for afternoons 
made in this way, and trimmed with Hamburg 
embroidery done on Swiss muslin, Sashes to 
wear with such dresses are made of Surah silk, 
either dark red or peacock blue, finished with 
spikes of gilt on red and silver on the blue, The 
Surah is cut in two lengthwise, and is then sewed 
together double; the ends of the sash are gath- 
ered, and the spike put on. With black dresses 
made with round waists black Surah sashes are 
used, and finished with a jet ball; sometimes the 
black sash is lined with red Surah; there are also 
sashes of Surah that are blue on one side and red 
on the other. These Surah sashes are so soft that 
they may be tied around the waist without adding 
to the bulk; they are fastened by a knot on the 
left side, from which the ends hang only as far as 
the knee ; very long sashes are not stylish. Some- 
times a plain belt is covered with Surah, and two 
long ends of doubled Surah finished with spikes 
or balls hang straight down the back; this gives 
a finish to the round waist, and takes away the 
plain look at the top of skirts that have no over- 
skirt ; loops with these sashes detract from their 
broad Oriental style quite as much as would too 
great length, 

The linen lawns are prettier this summer than 
usual, and are more highly appreciated for their 
coolness and cheapness. The polka-dotted pat- 
terns—black, blue, brown, or red, on white—make 
up most stylishly, and are sold in nice qualities 
of pure linen from 25 to 35 cents a yard. Fif- 
teen yards are required to make a short dress 
with round waist, apron front, and straight full 
back simply trimmed with a border flounce. Dark 
red or blue satin ribbon in a long-looped bow at 
the throat, with a belt of the same tied on the 
left side, with short hanging ends, is all the orna- 
ment needed. The neck may have a handker- 
chief fichu which is pointed behind, or else a By- 
ron collar, Pretty evening dresses are made of 
the cream white sea-side zephyr, which imitates 
India stuffs with crape-like finish, and costs from 
18 to 21 cents a yard. It requires to be made 
in full bouffant fashion, with much festooned 
drapery, and is trimmed with Languedoc lace and 
many loops of pale pink or blue ribbon. 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA-SIDE SUITS. 


Barred English homespun cloths and the coach- 
men’s drab and olive-colored flannels are the 
most stylish selections for mountain dresses this 
summer, Gray homespun with red or blue bars, 
and the pattern known as Cheviot designs, are very 
fashionable, also checks of two shades of yellow- 
ish-brown very similar to the rough sleazy cloths 
worn by gentlemen for business suits. Navy 
blue suits of flannel are still worn by those who 
do not care for novelties. A belted basque, with 
three box-pleats in front and back, is the design 
for the waists of flannel dresses, though occasion- 
ally a coat basque is seen, with square pockets, 
cuffs, and collar of striped flannel, or else covered 
with many rows of braid. The pleated basque has 
no ornament but the stitching on the pleats, collar, 
sleeves, belt, and on the lower edge of the basque. 
A scant round over-skirt is still liked, with slight 
hooped drapery behind, but it is newer to have a 
full round skirt with the short apron forming the 
only drapery. This is handsome made of gray 
homespun barred with red ; the full skirt is then 
finished with a narrow box-pleating around the 
foot, and ten or twelve rows of red stitching 
above it. Sometimes white braid is used on the 
blue flannel dresses, but black Hercules braid is 
preferred by most ladies. A broad sash of the 
flannel, beginning on the sides and tied behind, 
with ends hanging nearly to the floor, is made of 
the blue flannel bordered with the braid; this 
relieves the plainness of straight back breadths 
when worn by very slight figures. White flannel 
suits are made for Newport, and for yachting. 
Stitching is used to give them a tailor-like fin- 
ish, and they are worn with sashes of cashmere, 
either red or dark blue, gathered into a large 
tassel at each end. A square handkerchief 
of red or blue foulard with white polka dots is 
worn around the neck. The round hat is of the 
rough-and-ready straws that are imported from 
London in dark shades of blue or red. Their 
only trimming is three or four rosette pompons 
of red or blue ravelled silk, and one long plume 
which curls around the crown. The brim is 
faced with corded net, and sometimes three or 





four rows of passementerie cord are passed 
around the crown, doing away with the plume, 
which is so apt to lose its beauty when damp. 
White or black rough straw hats are also used 
with such dresses. A scarf of white mull and 
either black or white plumes make up the trim- 
ming. A parasol of Turkey red calico or of blue 
gingham completes this picturesque dress. 

For the morning in resorts where wool dresses 
are needed there are quaintly pretty suits made 
of the handkerchief buntings in queer colors, 
such as olive green with the gray border striped 
with cardinal and pale blue, or perhaps the hand- 
kerchiefs are of navy blue bunting with red polka 
dots and borders. These are made up in the de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazar for handkerchief 
dresses. The white wool buntings now worn in 
the afternoon and evening are very pretty when 
made entirely of the white wool, and worn with a 
sash of white satin ribbon. Some of these have 
four deep-pleated flounces covering the back 
breadths, while the front has an apron diagonally 
draped, or else three or four broad box pleats 
are down the front and sides. A coat basque, or 
a belted basque, or else a gathered round waist, 
made surplice and finished with a fichu, is pretty 
for such dresses. Machine stitching finishes the 
flounces. When color is combined with such 
dresses, gay satin-faced foulards are used in 
chintz patterns or stripes. India pongees are 
also useful country dresses when made up in the 
way just described for white French buntings. 
The dress pattern costs $9 or $10, and the design 
is easily carried out at home, as many ladies who 
have not thought themselves expert enough to 
make the elaborately gored and festooned dresses 
worn until recently (and not yet out of fashion) 
can fit with exactness the round and gathered 
waists, and shape the simple round skirts so pop- 
ular for summer dresses. It is pleasant to note 
that all the dresses described above are short, 
and that although long dresses are not abandon- 
ed on ceremonious occasions, yet it is now admis- 
sible to go anywhere in a short dress. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & TayLtor; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


-Tue King of Greece is attracting great atten- 
tion and winning much popularity of late in 
France and England by his debonair manners 
and real kingliness. He is the brother of ALEx- 
ANDRA, and has the beauty and address of the 
family. His outer man is all that could be de- 
sired; his figure is elegant and manly, and full 
of activity; he has a nobly shaped head, brown 
hair, a regular profile, and a sun-burned, healthy 
face. He has a sonorous voice, and speaks Eng- 
lish like an Englishman, often writing and tele- 
graphing in that language to his brother-in-law 
the Prince of Wales. e has little diplomacy, 
but strikes directly for the main point. He re- 
members faithfully every service rendered him 
or the country he rules, and which he is using 
every exertion to restore to something of its 
old interest. Queen Ox@a’s kitchen is the won- 
der of all Greece for its conveniences; and her 
nursery is occupied by six little people, whose 
summer home is a country house near lovely 
streams, very grateful in that dry land, perched 
among mountains overlooking Athens, an in- 
dented coast, and an expanse of deep blue sea. 

—Mrs. MEREDITH ReaD, the wife of our Min- 
ister to Greece, is a very sparkling and original 
woman, cultured and refined, ont a delightful 
representative of American ladies. Her conver- 
sation bubbles over with wit and gentle humor, 
and the exhilaration of her society is spoken of 
as refreshing in the atmosphere of courts. 

—BUCKLE never married, because, being ten- 
derly attached to a cousin, who returned his af- 
fection, the mothers upon both sides prevented 
a marriage on account of the consanguinity. 

—D1on Bovcicav tT is described as a man of 
middle height, neatly and compactly built, lithe 
and active, a young man when his hat is on, and 
a middle-aged one when it is off. He dresses 
well, and his scarf-pin bears the device, ‘‘ Fay ce 
que voudras.’’ He hardly looks like what one 
would expect of the author of London Assurance 
and the creator of Lady Gay Spanker. 

—The use of ancestral lace is becoming an af- 
fair of very haut ton. At the recent marriage of 
Miss Hone to Mr. Lewis, of New York, the 
bride’s white brocaded satin was trimmed with 
lace that had been in the possession of her fami- 
ly for nearly a century; and at the wedding of 

rd Hoveuton’s son to the daughter of Sir 
FREDERICK and Lady HERMIONE GRAHAM the 
bride wore a quantity of rich lace that had been 
worn before her by the bridegroom’s great-grand- 
mother. 

—The purpose of the journey to Vienna of the 
Princess AsTuRIAS is both to arrange a match 
between her younger sister and the Archduke 
EvGENE and to induce the Archduchess Exiza- 
BETH to relinquish certain moneys for the use 
of Queen CHRISTINA, as the King of Spain de- 
sires to celebrate the approaching baptism with 
ancient Spanish pomp, and is himself financially 
straitened. The Princess is a devoted sister, 
and by her pride and austere respectability has 
succeeded in effacing much of the reminiscence 
of her mother’s behavior at Madrid. 

—The Marquis de Gallifet recently married 
his daughter to the immensely wealthy Baron 
SEILLIERE, in the Church of St. Clotilde, a bijou 
Gothic building with very superb stained glass, 
golden reliquary, and the accumulated splendor 
of eight centuries. Roses festooned the vaulted 
roofs overhead, and a blue Smyrna carpet was 
stretched from the street to the altar. Another 
daughter of the marquis is the Princess de Sa- 
gan, who lives in a more than Asiatic magnifi- 
cence, but whose husband does not live with 
her; the marquis, himself a descendant of Hrn- 
RI QUATRE and GABRIELLE D’ EstrReEgs, does not 
live with his wife, who was the daughter of 
Cuar_es LarFitts, the banker, who again did 
not live with his wife. 

—The Empress of Germany is much irritated 
by the betrothal of her grandson, the presump- 
tive heir, to the Princess Auausta of Schleswig- 
Holstein. She looks upon it as a triumph of the 
English party at court. She declined to attend 
the festivities, and received the Crown Princess, 
after an eight mouths’ absence in Italy, in very 


* 





brief and ceremonious fashion. From the ap- 
pearance of the young prince in question, he 
will be a respectable but not powerful monarch, 
His face wears an air of indecision ; his left arm, 

aralyzed at birth, has hindered any proficiency 
in athletic or soldierly exercises; he is thickset 
and heavy, but a good waltzer. The bride-to-be 
is tall and stout and very fair; she has big blue 
eyes, a large nose, a dazzling skin, and, in spite 
of her receding chin, a good strong will of her 
own. 

—Mr. Wo r, the keeper of the Absecom (New 
Jersey) Light, has caught three hundred birds 
between the netting and the windows of the 
light; one pair of geese, indeed, he caught by 
the legs as they flew round the light one stormy 
night. 

—Colonel Frep Grant has been ordered on a 
military trip to Texas and New Mexico. 

—It is thought that before long there will be 
a Catholic cardinal sitting in the House of 
Lords, as the Pope has made Lord PeTre a 
Monsignore, with a view to higher honors. 

—Queen Vicroria under no circumstances al- 
lows a lady whose name has appeared in a divorce 
court, either as petitioner or otherwise, however 
blameless may be her reputation and life, to ap- 
pear at one of her Drawing-rooms. Lately, also, 
her Majesty has issued a ukase expressing her 
disgust at the very décolleté dresses which have 
been obtruded on her notice, and forbidding 
them for the future. 

—The bath-room of Mile. Laure Heymann, 
a Parisian actress, was a Pompeiian piece of lux- 
ury, with silver and ivory, Venetian mirrors, 
Turkey rugs, and all the appurtenances of riot- 
ous extravagance and beauty. Owing to a de- 
fect in the gas fittings, one morning mirrors, 
panels, candelabra, statuary, walls—the whole 
inside of the room, in fact—fell about the bather 
with a crash. She fled to the halls of justice, 
and has just won large damages from the archi- 
tect through the last court of appeal. 

—Cyrus McCormick’s brown-stone house in 
Chicago is said to be the most magnificent resi- 
dence between the Delaware and the Sierras. 
Its interior finishing is in costly polished woods, 
most of them imported. 

—Sir Henry THompson lately lectured in Lon- 
don on the value of the microphone in surgery, 
and showed its probable use in determining the 
presence of a foreign substance obstructing the 
functions of any organ. 

—HERBERT SPENCER rewrites his work from 
the proof, but Professor HuxLey’s manuscript 
is so nice as seldom to need any retouching in 
the proof. 

—Sir Wi_Frip Lawson is an apostle of “ tee- 
totalism.”” The other night, at an entertain- 
ment, LAURENCE OLIPHANT, the hero of a more 
checkered career than that of the wildest ro- 
mance, who bears a marked resemblance to Sir 
WILFRID, was mistaken for him by an adulatory 
stranger. Having humored the mistake for a 
few moments, Mr. OLIPHANT poured out and 
slowly drank a bumper of Champagne, and the 
expression on the face of the disciple would have 
been a treat to HOGARTH. 

—There is no truth in the rumor that the sup- 
port of the court of St. James given to the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister bill is caused by any wish 
to bring about a marriage between the Princess 
BEATRICE and the Grand Duke of Hesse, the 
widower of the Princess ALIcE. 

—The sister of the Princess FrepeRrka, who 
was among the loudest in denunciation of the 
unbefitting match made by that young lady, is 
now about to make a mésalliance herself with a 
person destitute of a scrap of titular nobility, 
and great is the wrath of the CUMBERLANDS. 

—Colonel Boning, in answer to the congratu- 
lations on the American riflemen’s victory, said 
that in spite of his pleasure over American suc- 
cess he regretted the result, feeling that the Irish- 
men richly deserved the victory on account of 
their exertions, and that he only expressed the 
generous sentiments of the American people. 

—Colonel T. W. Higernson is building a house 
intended for a permanent home in a lovely part 
of Cambridge. 

—Grace Greenwood’s young daughter, who is 
still under the care of her histrionic teachers, 
promises great success as a light actress in char- 
acter parts. Her mother has now been living 
abroad with her some years for her better dra- 
matic education. 

—Miss BRaADDON (Mrs. MAXWELL), whose nov- 
els have shown such steady growth and fine 
power, is a notable housewife, and composes her 
intricate plots while going about her household 
duties, and subject to the interruptions of butch- 
er and baker and candlestick-maker. Sheis not 
handsome, and bears a slight resemblance to 
George Eliot. 

—There is a fashion in ages as well as every- 
thing else. In London drawing-rooms, sweet 
seventeen, with its insipidity, is wholly out of 
fashion, the regulation age most in vogue being 
from twenty-four to thirty. This is in keeping 
with the remark of an American writer that 
those who wish to have really brilliant enter- 
tainments must exclude very young people. 

—The late Tutoraire GaAuTIER’s daughter 
JUDITH is one of the few French ladies who can 
speak the Celestial language. Her idea of heay- 
en on earth is Pekin. She has made several clev- 
er adaptations of Chinese dramas, which it will 
be the fashion this year to act in country houses. 
She made an unfortunate marriage with « Span- 
iard, CATULLE MENDEZ, from whom she has sep- 
arated, resuming her maiden name. Her mother 
was a sister of the prima donna Grist. She has 
one of the most perfect heads ever set on an im- 
perfectly moulded body. The ebony hair, of 
which there is a load, is both silky and rebell- 
ious. It will not lie down anywhere, but will 
grow to any length that Madame JupiTH deems 
convenient. Her face has ¢‘:at, clear waxen pal- 
lor which is only to be found in the south of 
Europe. Pink-and-white prettiness is not seen 
at night to advantage beside a complexion of 
this kind. Madame JupirH GaAvuTIER’s olive 
tinge accompanies brows strongly marked and 
finely pencilled ; eyes intensely dark, and soft as 
velvet when there is no vivid impression acting 
on the nerves behind them; a slightly elongated 
classic nose, as an Egyptian sculptor who rather 
admired the Sphinx might have chiselled it; car- 
nation lips, graceful in their curves, and refined 
in their voluptuousness, with just the touch of 
a blackened stumping brush above the corners ; 
and a Grecian chin, fined down enough to render 
the contour a pure oval. In the general lines 
of the face, and at all times, there is the repose 
of a statue. Sensibility and strong feeling are 
only expressed in the nostrils, 
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“THE GIRL BLUSHES AND BARGAINS; THE BY-STANDERS LISTEN AND LAUGH.”—(Szz Szrtat, “Lory Brackgnnvuny,” Bazar No. 28, Pace 439.) 
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Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Satiy Srraw Bonner. 
This bonnet of satin braid has a 
brim shaped in a Marie Stuart point, 
and lined with puffs of pale blue Su- 
rah. The edge of the brim is fin- 
ished with two rows of gold- 
lace an inch wide, headed 
with narrow gold braid. 
Around the crown is laid a 
piece of gold braid an inch 
wide, which is edged on both 
sides with pale blue piping, 
and covered with puffed gold- 
lace. At the left side in the 
back is a bow of gold-lace, and at the right 
side in front an aigrette of pale blue ostrich 
and heron feathers. The scarfs of double 
pale blue Surah are each six inches wide 
and thirty inches long, and are sewed to the 
inside of the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Tvuscan Straw Bon- 
net. The brim of this bonnet 
is lined with maize Surah, 







which is turned up on the 
outside to form a binding 
a quarter of an inch wide. 
The brim is trimmed, be- 
3 sides, on the inside and 
Fig. 3.—Lrauors Bonner. outside with borders cro- 
cheted with yellow straw 

cord. On the outside these borders are headed with a wreath of 
light purple violets, wide in front and narrowing toward the back. 
A half-wreath of similar flowers is set under the brim in the back. 
On the left side of the bonnet is a touffe composed of three yel- 
low ostrich feathers, The strings of pale lilac satin ribbon are 
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a = sewed to the inside of the brim, 
= == as seen in the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Ty 1n Poryt v’Economre.—[See Fig. 3.] 


ters wide. This border is set on so 
as to overlap an inch and a quarter 
on the outside. Beneath the brim 
are set five poppies shaded from light 
to dark red. The rest of the trim- 
ming is composed of two small yel- 
low ostrich tips curling over the re- 
vers, and one long yellow feather on 
the left side. 

Fig. 4.—Brown Cur Bonner. The 










brim of this brown chip 
bonnet is wide in front, 
narrowing toward the 
back, where it is slightly 
indented, and lined with 
a shirring of brown vel- 
vet. Around the crown 
in front is laid a folded 
satin ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide, 
the ends of which form 
strings on the sides. A 
Fig. 3.—Srcrion or Tipy, Fie, 1.—Fuwt Size. bow of similar ribbon 
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in the illustration. 


of stitch, called 
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d’économie, with rose silk. The 

edge of the tidy is trimmed with 
knotted fringe formed of the 

threads of the canvas. 

The tidy Fig. 2 is work- 
ed on maize-colored wool- 
len Java canvas with 

brown filling silk in 
four shades and 
with blue silk in 
point d’écon- 
omie. The 
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row of stitches is begun, 
and the working thread 
returns to the point 
whence it proceeded in 
each single part, as well 
as in the whole figure, 
which is done by wind- 
ing the slanting stitches. 
Begin the tree and flow- 
er figures from the cen- 
tre, but at the points of 
the flowers slip the work- 
ing thread through the 


fastened with a long agrafe of 
gold bronze is set on the left 
side, and conceals the stem of 
an orange-colored ostrich fea- 
ther curling toward the front, 
and the tip of which is shaded 
into maroon, and turned 
up on the crown as seen 


Tidies in Point 
d’Economie, Figs. 
1-4. 


TuEsE tidies are work- 
ed in a new. kind 


point. d’écomomie. 
This embroidery is 
not, like Holbein-work and Vienna cross 
stitch, worked alike on both sides through 
the whole layer of the material, but is 

worked separately on each side, 
so that one or both sides may be 
embroidered at pleasure. Aida 






the 





canvas is suitable for 
this kind of stitch, but 
Java canvas may also 
be used. 

The upper side of the 
tidy Fig. 1, of white lin- Fig. 4—Brown Cup Bonner. 
en Aida canvas, is em- 
broidered with golden brown filling silk. To work this 
stitch, always slip the working thread through beneath 
the raised threads of the canvas, but so that it shall not 
show on the wrong side (see Fig. 3). The under side of 
the tidy is embroidered in a similar manner, in point 
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serpentine lines in the border are 
worked with brown silk of the dark- 
est shade, in the same stitch. The 
tree and flower figures and the centre 
spray are worked in another variety of 
the point d’économie. Instead of go- 
ing forward, carry the working thread 
back with each stitch, and pass over 
the last thread, which was taken up 
in the canvas before the following 
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thread of the canvas which was taken up last, by 
which means the small thread loops are formed. 
This stitch is employed for designs with curving 
lines, while that described for the tidy Fig. 1 is 
only suitable for designs in straight lines. Rav- 
el out the canvas on the four sides and along the 
corners, so that the tidy obtains an octagonal 
shape. On the edge of the tidy alternately on 
two threads of the canvas work a vertical button- 
hole stitch, and catch the following strand of the 
fringe together with a button-hole stitch of blue 
filling silk as seen in the illustration. Embroid- 
er the edge of the canvas at regular intervals 
with point Russe stitches of similar silk, and cut 
the fringe strands even. 








A ROMANCE OF THE BICYCLE. 


I saw him but a moment, 
Yet methinks I see him now, 
With a look of resolution 
Upon his manly brow. 
He did not say, “‘Oh, give me, 
Give me my Arab steed!” 
But, “How much is’t an hour, sir, 
For a velocipede ? 
A trusty bicycle, I mean.” While she, his maiden fair, 
Stood near, and waited gracefully, with proud, expect- 
ant air. 


Alack and welladay, 
That I should bave’t to say! 
The vehicle once hired, 
It took two stalwart men 
To mount him on’t. And then, 
In wrestling with the limp, top-heavy knight— 
For who can sit on nothingness upright ?— 
The pair were woful tired. 
And then! 
Dur hero, with one kicking thrust 
And frantic clutch, lay doubled in the dust; 
The bicycle—what wonder ?— 
Adroitly slipped from under, 
And courtesied to the crowd, 
Who laughed and clieered aloud. 


No coward he. Light as the mist, 
“Plague take the bicycle!” he hissed. 
Then, louder, to the eager maid, 
“Tl ride anon. Be not afraid.” 


Her answering glance bis Gilpin soul enthused, 
As, mildly daring, grim, but sore confused, 

He left his helpful masters of the horse, 

And, staring blindly, started on his course. 

He felt her sparkling eye, 

And heard her proud good-by— 

A promise bright ef bicycle renown ; 

And then he felt the world turn upside down, 
And he beneath it lay, a dusty wreck, 

A savage human speck ; 

While the great wheel, delighted to be freed, 
Went circling off, with whirling, bumping speed, 
A very damaged bicycle indeed. 


Ah, many a mocking laugh went up! 
It was a fateful day. 

The maiden hailed a street car 
And rode silently away. 
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CHAPTER XLL 
STEFANO BENI'S UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


"THE sailor crossed the piazza, and took a chair 

under the awning in front of a café, where 
a number of men of the better class were break- 
fasting al fresco. Here he called for a cup of 
chocolate, and sat watching till La Giulietta should 
come from her uncle’s workshop. He had not 
long to wait. Before his chocolate was brought 
he saw her on the threshold. She lingered a 
moment, as if listening to some one within; cast 
a hurried glance round the piazza; and then sped 
swiftly away, past the guard-house, and down the 
Via Piazza Bra. She did not see him, and he did 
not move. He only followed her with his eyes, 
as long as she was in sight. 

“Chocolate, signore ?” said a sleek waiter, de- 
positing his tiny tray upon the little table on 
which the sailor’s elbow was resting. 

The man’s manner was a trifle off-hand, as if 
he thought this pilot-coated seaman out of place 
among his gentlemen customers. 

“How much ?” asked the sailor, his hand al- 
ready in his pocket. 

“ One lira.” 

Pilot-coat threw down a two-lire piece. 

“You may bring me a cigarette, and keep the 
change.” 

The sleek waiter became suddenly respectful. 
His gentlemen customers who habitually daw- 
dled away their mornings at the café were not 
wont’ to fee him in this way. They would send 
him to and fro, grumble at the quality of the 
absinthe, read all the journals in succession, 
keep possession of their tables the whole morn- 
ing long, and not give him more than twenty- 
five centissimi for himself when all was done. 

The sailor, however, observed neither his in- 
civility nor his civility. Slowly smoking his cig- 
arette, he sat looking dreamily before him, seeing 
and hearing nothing. Meanwhile the English- 
man and his daughters came out from the Am- 
phitheatre, entered their carriage, and drove away ; 
old Citti hobbled along as far as the fifth arch- 
way, to claim his key: Stefano Beni emerged 
from the depths of his workshop, and held agon- 
versation with Luigi the blacksmith over Padre 
Anselmo’s wheel ; a mountebank in a gayly paint- 
ed cart took up his station in the piazza, and dis- 
coursed of quack medicines to an impromptu au- 
dience; people and vehicles passed and repassed, 
and the life of the place grew noisier and busier 





as the day waxed hotter. But of all this the 
smoker, absorbed in his own thoughts, was as un- 
conscious as if Verona and its Amphitheatre 
were a hundred miles away. 

By-and-by, having come to the end of his cigar- 
ette, he roused himself, and got up with a bright, 
assured look, as if he had made up his mind upon 
some difficult question. And then, without look- 
ing to right or left, he walked straight across to 
the fifth archway. 

“Good- morning, Signor Beni. May I speak 
to you for five minutes ?” 

La Giulietta’s uncle, having passed on the 
priest’s wheel to his neighbor, had gone back to 
the shaping of his spokes. Seeing this stranger 
at the door, he put down his tools and wiped his 
hands on his apron. 

“Surely,” he said, and pointed to a three- 
legged stool, which was the only seat he had to 
offer. 

But the sailor preferred to stand. 

“Not till I have told you my business.” 

The wheelwright looked at him with curiosity. 

“It is not often,” he said, “that a man of your 
calling does business with a man of my calling.” 

“Tt is not with your calling that I am concern- 
ed, Signor Beni,” replied the sailor, “ but with 
your niece.” 

“My niece! What have you to do with my 
niece ?” 

“T wish to make her my wife.” 

A sullen flush mounted slowly over Stefano 
Beni’s sallow face. 

“Who are you?” he asked, abruptly. 

“T come from Bari. My name is Cesare Do- 
nato. I am a merchant seaman, and I sail my 
own vessel. I have worked hard, and been for- 
tunate. I want nodowry with the woman I marry.” 

“Since when have you known my niece ?” 

“Since this morning.” 

“This morning! What do you mean by ‘this 
morning’ ?” 

“T mean that I saw her by chance just now, in 
the market-place, and that I followed her into the 
Arena.” 

“ Never till this morning? Never before?” 

“ Never.” 

The wheelwright laughed contemptuously. 

“Go!” he said. “You are mad.” 

“Do I look like a madman ?” 

“You talk like one; that is worse.” 

The sailor smiled gravely. 

“‘Here is my passport,” he said, pulling out a 
well-worn pocket-book, and producing a much- 
stamped and counter-signed document. “I have 
not my ship’s papers with me; but I will fetch 
them from Venice.” 

“Your passport and your ship’s papers are 
nothing to me,” said the wheelwright, roughly. 
“T tell you the thing is impossible.” 

“ Why impossible ?” 

“For a thousand reasons.” 

“Name five.” 

“One is enough. Because you are a stranger, 
and I know nothing about you.” 

“That is an objection that cures itself daily. 
I am less a stranger to you now than I was ten 
minutes ago; and when we have known each oth- 
er for a month, it will be as if we had been ac- 
quainted all our lives.” 

“ But if I don’t choose to know you at all— 
what then ?” 

“Then one or other of us will have to put 
up with an annoyance. Either I must be disap- 
pointed of the pleasure of your friendship, or you 
must tolerate mine. But, good Signor Beni, why 
need we waste words? I am an honest man, 
anda prosperous. I love your niece, and I will set- 
tle twenty-five thousand lire upon her and her 
children the day of our marriage. Can I say 
fairer ?” 

Stefano Beni bit his lip. He was bewildered, 
angry, impatient. He knew not whattosay. The 
man looked honest, and spoke frankly. To test 
the truth of his statements would not be difficult. 
Supposing all was as he represented it to be, 
would he, Stefano, be justified in maintaining an 
attitude of opposition? He loved his niece dear- 
ly—as dearly as if she were his own daughter; but 
his love was not without a touch of selfishness. 
He had never said to himself that he wished his 
little Giulietta to live unwedded for his sake; but 
the future held few possibilities more unwelcome 
than that of her marriage. And yet... .a man so 
well to do as this stranger. A man willing and 
able to place her in a position beyond the reach 
of worldly needs and dangers! Twenty-five thou- 
sand lire! To a man in Stefano Beni’s rank of 
life, twenty-five thousand lire (a thousand pounds 
English) is a handsome fortune. 

“ How can I tell that you would do all this ?” 
he said, sullenly ; “how can I tell that what you 
say is true ?” 

“Give me till the day after to-morrow, and I 
will satisfy you on every point. If you like to 
come with me to Venice, you shall see my ship. 
As for the money, I will lodge it here, in Verona, 
in the hands of any banker you please to name.” 

“And what then? My girl is not to be bought 
and sold like a bale of merchandise.” 

“God forbid! No, Signor Beni; I know that. 
Let me convince you; and then let me take my 
chance with the donzella. That is all I ask.” 

But Cesare Donato’s “all” was more by far 
than Stefano Beni was willing to concede. That 
“all” was neither more nor less than the small 
end of an iron wedge in an iron hand. 

Driven into a corner, the wheelwright consid- 
ered for a moment, not as to what he. should 
say, but as to how he should say it. 

“See here, Signor Donato,” he answered, pres- 
ently, with a dogged slowness of utterance. “ You 
have been plain with me—I will be plain with 
you. I am in no haste to get my girl married. 
The longer she stays with me, the better content 
shall I be. But when she marries—if marry she 
must—it shall not be to such a one as you.” 

“What do you mean by ‘such a one’ as I? 
Am I blind, or dumb, or a hunchback ?” 





“You are not one of.us. You say you come 
from Bari. That is just as if you said you came 
from America. I know nothing about Bari, ex- 
cept that it is hundreds of miles away—as far 
away as America, for aught I can tell. Your 
people are not our people ; your ways are not our 
ways. Weare of the north; you are of the south. 
We are of the land; you are of the sea. It will 
not do. Let there be an end of it.” 

“T can not take that answer from you, Stefano 
Beni.” 

“You will have to take it,” said the wheel- 
wright, roughly. 

“T may have to take it, but it will be from 
herself. I claim only fair treatment and a fair 
chance.. Make inquiry as to my character and 
my means. Sift the question as much as you 
please. It is your right. Or I will myself lay 
the proofs before you; and to insist on your in- 
vestigation of them is my right. The rest con- 
cerns your niece.” 

The wheelwright burst into an angry laugh. 

“ By the body of Bacchus!” he said, “ this is 
good. A fellow whom I never saw before, and 
whom I wish never to see again, walks into my 
workshop, tells me he has taken a fancy to my 
niece at first sight, and refuses to accept ‘ No’ 
for an answer !” 

“T deny that you have the right to say ‘No,’ 
unless you show that I am unworthy, and a liar.” 

“ Worthy or unworthy, true or a liar, it’s all one 
tome. I disapprove, and that’s enough.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Donato. “It is a 
great deal too much. To watch over your niece’s 
interests, to protect her against a spendthrift, a 
drunkard, or a thief, is your duty. But you are 
not justified in standing between her and an hon- 
est man, who would settle his money upon her, 
and make her a good husband.” 

“T have said my last word. I disapprove. 
Good-morning.” 

And Stefano Beni took up his chisel and mal- 
let with the air of a man who had no more time 
to waste in idle argument. 

“Then I say again that I will accept no refusal 
but hers. In the mean while I go to Venice for 
my papers. Till we next meet, Signor Beni.” 

With these words the sailor lifted his hat and 
left the workshop. 

Then Stefano Beni fell to work savagely, and 
the chips flew from his chisel-point like sparks 
from a smith’s anvil. Was ever man so tried— 
so defied—so thwarted? His little Giulietta, for- 
sooth! His pearl of girls! His veryown! She 

whom he had fed, sheltered, cherished in the core 
of his heart, since she was a tiny, toddling child— 
she for whom he had been secretly scraping and 
saving year by year, as persistently os if she were 
the offspring of his own loins! That a fellow 
like this—a foreigner, as one might almost say— 
should dare to cast covetous eyes upon her... . 
Holy Madonna! it was enough to enrage a saint! 
Was it for this that he had taken such pride in 
her education, sending her to the Carmelite school 
daily for nine long years, till she could not only 
read and write as well as the nuns themselves, 
but embroider better than any other skilled work- 
woman in Verona? Was it for this that he had 
worked summer and winter, week-days and festas, 
counting every lira, grudging nothing for the good 
of the little one, denying everything to himself? 
By the mass!—no. And this man alleged that 
he, Stefano Beni, was not “justified” in his re- 
fusal! “Justified,” indeed! A fellow like this 
to talk of justice! Should he rear a delicate and 
precious flower, shelter it, water it, train it with 
infinite pains and care, and when it came at last 
to perfection, should it be rudely plucked by the 
rough hand of a passing stranger? Would that 
be justice? “An honest man,” forsooth! As if 
there were not scores of honest men in Verona 
as good as he! Let him take his honesty and 
his money to another market, and the devil go 
with him ! 

Such was the indignant tenor of Stefano Beni’s 
meditations. Like most taciturn men, he could 
be sufficiently angry when roused; and on the 
present occasion he was wroth exceedingly. So 
he chiselled and hammered, and muttered and 
fumed, till he had worked off a little of his su- 
perfluous heat; then wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, drank a long draught of cold water 
from the old green pitcher that always stood on 
the corner shelf, and went in next door to see 
how his neighbor the blacksmith was getting on. 
Here he found his own apprentice, Matteo, assist- 
ing to hold the wheel, while Luigi hammered on 
the tire. The job, in fact, was nearly done. 

“Look here, neighbor,” he said, presently ; 
“you have more book-learning than I, and know 
more about places. Can you tell me anything 
about Bari?” 

“About Bari?’ the blacksmith repeated. 
“Well, not much. It’s a good long way off; 
down in the south country.” 

“ But it is in Italy ?” 

“Oh yes, it is in Italy.” 

“ And a sea-port ?” 

“Surely—a sea-port on the Adriatic coast. 
You may see plenty of Bari trading vessels at 
Ancona and Venice. Our neighbor Sacchi, who 
understands the wholesale business as well as 
any man in the town, gets all his oil from Bari. 
Being brought by sea to Venice, it comes cheap- 
er than the oils of Florence and Lucca, which 
have to be brought across the Apennines.” 

“Then it is a place doing a brisk trade ?” 

“None more so. Don’t you know the proverb, 
‘Bari for oil, Trani for figs, Otranto for pretty 
women’? But why do you ask?” 

To this question the wheelwright made no re- 
ply, but stood looking silently on while the last 
nails were driven. 

“T will settle with you for this job, Luigi,” he 
said, “and Padre Anselmo can settle with me.” 

He did not choose the blacksmith to know that 
the cost of the tire was to come out of his own 
pocket. That was a secret between his little 
Giulietta and himself; and perhaps he was also 





a little ashamed of his weakness in the matter. 
Then—having to send the wheel back to the 
Golden Sun—he bade Matteo call round by way 
of the Osteria del Cappello, and tell his niece 
that he was too busy to come home at mid-day 
to dinner. 

“ Got a pressing job on hand, neighbor?” asked 
the blacksmith, who had his share of curiosity. 

Stefano Beni looked glum, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“No,” he said; “but I’m out’ of sorts to-day, 
and have no stomach for my food. That’s all.” 

And so, with a nod, he walked off to the cook’s 
shop at the corner of the Vicolo San Nicolo, and 
bought him half a loaf of black bread and a plate 
of beans and oil, upon which frugal fare, washed 
down with another draught from the green pitch- 
er, he presently made his solitary meal. 

His rage was over now; but his thoughts were 
gloomy, and his heart was full of bitterness, He 
wondered, as he lit his pipe, and sat brooding in 
the inner gloom of his den, if there was in all 
Verona a man more ill used than himself. 

All at once, breaking upon the mid-day still- 
ness of the almost empty piazza, there came a 
sound as of some vehicle furiously driven; and 
the next moment—almost before he had raised 
his head to look—a hack vettura dashed up to 
his door. The vettura was empty; the horse 
was reeking; the driver jumped down, whip in 
hand, and walked in without ceremony. 

It was ’Tonio Moretti, looking pale and excited. 

“ Good-morning, Neighbor Beni,” he said. “I 
feared you were gone home to dinner.” 

“You feared wrongly, then,” growled the wheel- 
wright, without taking his pipe from his lips. 
“ Anything the matter ?” 

“Yes; I have something very important to say 
to you.” 

“Tt must needs be very important, to make you 
drive like that. Is the Adige on fire ?” 

“The matter is this,” said the young vetturino, 
boldly. ‘I love your niece Giulietta. You know 
me. You know that my father left me five thou- 
sand lire, and that my vettura and my two horses 
are my own. I can keep a wife in comfort. Will 
you give me La Giulietta’s hand in marriage ?” 

For a moment Stefano Beni stared at him in 
angry stupefaction ; then jumped to his feet, and 
shivered his pipe into a dozen pieces. 

“What! another of you?” he exclaimed. “ Dia- 
volo! it is too much.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


“THEN it is Addio, but not for long.” 

Those were his words. How well she remem- 
bered them! How well she remembered the way 
in which they were said—the tone, so resolute and 
so tender! Sure Romeo himself never looked and 
spoke more like a princely lover ! 

And now the morrow was come—the morrow 
on which he had urged her to meet him, at the 
Arena, at San Zenone, at matins, at vespers; and 
she had refused all his entreaties. Except on 
market-days La Giulietta rarely passed the bound- 
ary which divided the little inner world of the Os- 
teria del Cappello from the outer world of streets 
beyond the gate; and on this particular morning, 
if even she had needed to go into the town, she 
told herself she would have put up with any in- 
convenience rather than seem to seek a meeting. 

But it so happened that she needed nothing out- 
of-doors. She had sent her embroidery home last 
evening, and begun another piece for the same 
employer. So it was a day to sit at work while 
daylight lasted. 

In the mean while she would not even go down 
to the well; for there the gossips were congre- 
gated as usual, and there Tonio Moretti was loi- 
tering, also as usual, casting impatient glances to- 
ward her balcony, and wondering why she was so 
late. But he might wait, and he might wonder, 
and when he was tired of waiting and wondering, 
he might go. What right had he to waylay and 
annoy her every morning with his unwelcome 
courtship? How dared he call her “Cara Giu- 
lietta” ? 

“Good Brigitta,” she said, interrupting one of 
the neighbors on her way down stairs, “ will you 
fill my can for me? I am so busy this morning! 
—and I will do as much for you another day.” 

And Brigitta, who was a good-natured soul, and 
wife to the lame clog-maker on the fourth floor, 
smiled knowingly as she took the big brass can 
from the girl’s hand, and said: 

“With pleasure, Giulietta mia; but there is one 
below who has been looking for you this last half- 
hour. Ah! ah! I used to pretend to be hard- 
hearted myself sometimes, when I was of your 
age, and Carlo was courting me.” 

So "Tonio Moretti, having lingered till half past 
seven, went his way, whereby he again missed the 
early arrival from Milan, and missed it for nothing. 

La Giulietta, meanwhile, made haste with her 
household work; dusting and washing up; pol- 
ishing her uncle’s carved oak chair, and rubbing 
the old brass dishes and the tall classically shaped 
lucerne, till they shone like burnished gold. Then, 
having prepared her vegetables for the soup, wa- 
tered the flowers in her balcony, fed her linnet, 
and done all that perfect cleanliness and order 
could do to make the place pretty and home-like, 
she brought out her work-basket, and her bag of 
colored silks, and her reels of gold and silver 

thread, and settled down to the day’s embroidery. 

Such was the routine of her daily life; and she 
was wont to pursue it as contentedly as if there 
were no gay shops in the Via del Corso, and no 
sweet country walks beyond the walls. When it 
was neither too hot in summer nor too cold in 
winter, she would carry her chair out upon the 
balcony ; and there with bent head and busy fin- 
gers, singing softly to herself, she plied her nee- 
dle in the sunshine. 

But to-day she staid within, sitting a little way 
back from the open window, and screened by a 
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climbing bower of nasturtiums and convolvuli, 
which all the summer it had been her delight to 
train. From here she commanded a peep over 
one side of the court-yard, and could see, not only 
the archway surmounted by the ancient cogni- 
zance of the Capulets, but also the customers go- 
ing in and out of the trattoria; the serving-maid 
carrying the dishes across from the kitchen; the 
cobbler in his stall in the corner; and old Anita 
roasting her chestnuts under the gateway. 

“Then it is Addio, but not for long.” 

The words ran in her head like a tune. “ Not 
for long”—but for how long? Would he try to 
see her again to-day? What if he were even now 
in the street outside, seeking for the house? 
What if he were just coming into the court-yard? 
If she saw him standing there in the shade, what 
would she do? She hardly dared to peep down 
through the nasturtiums, lest she should meet his 
eyes looking up. 

Was his name really Romeo? Or did he say 
that it was Romeo merely by way of telling her 
that he loved her? This was a knotty point, and 
it gave her much to think about. If he were in- 
deed Romeo....ah! if he were! Now in the 
gallery of the Palazzo del Consiglio there was a 
picture which she used to go and look at on festa 
days, when the rooms were open to the public— 
an indifferent piece of art, brown with age, and 
not entered in the catalogue. It was a portrait 
of some unknown personage by some unknown 
artist, apparently a follower of Giorgione ; and it 
represented a dark-eyed, melancholy man with 
black hair, and a forked beard, and a gold chain 
about his neck, and his right hand resting on the 
hilt of a jewelled dagger. A mere child of the 
people, inheriting the people’s instinctive love for 
art, but utterly ignorant of styles, periods, schools, 
and the data of costumes, the girl had long since 
made up her mind that the sixteenth-century per- 
sonage was the hero of the ancient love-story. 
She had interrogated the old canvas, and she fan- 
cied that it had told her its story! But, alas! her 
Romeo of yesterday was not in the least like her 
Romeo of the Palazzo del Consiglio. His hair 
and beard were of a reddish-brown; his eyes 
were hazel; he had had nothing of the fatal look 
of the man in the old picture. 

Then she brought out her ballad (it was in 
twenty-four verses !) and set herself to learn it by 
heart. And as she matched her silks and plant- 
ed her stitches, she sang over and over again the 
refrain with which each stanza ended : 
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Io t’a-mo o-rae sem-pre Ro- 
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me-o’lmi-o ben. Io t’a-mo o-rae 


sem - pre Ro-me-o’lmi-o ben! 

Last evening she sent home a slip of bordering 
for an altar cloth. This morning she was begin- 
ning on a white satin stole, to be by-and-by cov- 
ered by her busy fingers with a medieval pattern 
of crimson roses alternating with golden oak 
leaves and silver acorns. The design, drawn 
upon vellum, and richly colored, lay beside her on 
the table. A dainty handicraft! It was no won- 
der that her little hands were soft and delicate. 

“To t’amo ora e sempre 
Romeo ’1 mio—” 

Was that a tap at the door? 

The needle dropped from her fingers. She held 
her breath, listening, not daring to move. 

The tap was repeated. 

That he should actually come to the house— 
that he should venture to mount the stairs—that 
he should dare to knock at the door... . this was 
what she had not foreseen. What must she do? 
To admit him was out of the question. Did he 
suppose that any modest maiden would do that ? 
Surely he was too bold! She had but one course 
open to her. She must keep silent, and not open 
the door, 

Then there came a third tap, and a boyish voice 
(not his voice) cried, impatiently, 

“Ho, there! Is no one within?” 

She ran to the door and opened it at once, and 
there stood a lad with a basket. 

“The Signorina Giulietta Beni?” 

“T am Giulietta Beni.” 

He handed her the basket, and with a quick 
“ Good-day,” touched his cap and was gone. 

Flowers! A simple wicker basket lined with 
moss and full of flowers—such flowers as she had 
never seen before! Some looked as if made of 
white velvet ; some were like wax, semi-transpar- 
ent, pink and creamy white; some sparkled all 
over, as if iced or crystallized; and some were 
more like butterflies than blossoms. Most won- 
derful of all was a star-shaped crimson flower 
with a jewelled heart, like a cluster of rubies in 
a golden setting. 

The girl hung over them, breathless, bewilder- 
ed, dazzled. Such flowers, surely, could only grow 
in paradise ! 

Then, one by one, being almost afraid to touch 
them, she took them out; and there at the bot- 
tom lay a single white rose-bud with a slip of pa- 
per twisted about its stem; and on this paper 
was written in pencil, “ Romeo to Giulietta,” 

All the rest of that day she shut herself up in 
the house, working, it is true, yet making little 
progress. Could she help it if her thoughts wan- 
dered, and her hands now and then lay idle in her 
lap? She hid the basket in her own room at din- 
ner-time, not daring to let the wondrous para- 
dise flowers be seen by Uncle Stefano; and in the 
evening, when it became dusk, she stole down 
with a handful of the fairest for Our Lady’s shrine 
in the court-yard. 

So the hours went by; and when night came, 














her sleep took up the sweet dreams of the day. 
Then the moon, mounting slowly behind the roofs 
at the back, where once was Capulet’s garden, 
flooded the ancient house and its surroundings 
with a tender glory; and by-and-by the silver 
stream flowed in at the window of the room in 
which she slept, stealing along the wall, creeping 
toward the table at her bedside, travelling with 
imperceptible motion from her beads to her mis- 
sal, from her misgal to the single rose-bud in its 
tumbler of water standing nearest to her pillow. 
And when it slid presently to the face of the 
sleeper, the girl’s lips parted in a happy smile, as 
if that wandering ray carried a message or a kiss 
from the white bud on the table to the crimson 
biossom of her mouth. 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_— tale is a terribly tragic one. Ona bright 
summer afternoon—June 28—the steamer 
Seawanhaka left Peck Slip, in this city, for Glen 
Cove, Long Island. It is supposed she had on 
board about three hundred passengers. Be- 
tween four and five o’clock a sudden explosion 
was heard, while passing through Hell Gate, and 
almost ng cna flames burst from the en- 
gine-room, from which point they spread with 
_— rapidity through the middle of the boat. 

reat confusion prevailed among the passengers 
when they realized that the vessel was on fire. 
The engineer, when the explosion first occurred, 
was seen to rush from the engine-room with his 
clothes on fire; but afterward he returned to 
his post, and endeavored to keep the paddle- 
wheels in motion, The captain, with great self- 
possession and bravery, on seeing that the great- 
est safety lay in running his vessel ashore in 
shallow water, stood by the wheel, guiding the 
boat toward the Sunken Meadows, near Ward’s 
Island, while hands and face were blistering by 
the advancing flames. Nor did he leave the 
helm until the Seawanhaka grounded, when, 
rushing through the fire, he jamped overboard, 
reached the shore, and was afterward taken to 
the hospital on Randall’s Island, being severely 
burned. Both officers and crew did their duty 
nobly; but so rapid was the spread of the 
fire that soon there was no place of refuge on 
the steamer, and in a short time hundreds of 
hapless passengers were struggling in the wa- 
ters. There were steamers in the vicinity of 
the Seawanhaka when she caught fire, and sev- 
eral row- boats not far off. oats were also 
sent from Ward’s and Randall’s islands. But 
notwithstanding all the help rendered, it is be- 
lieved that about fifty persons perished either 
by fire or water. Exactly how mapy were lost 
will proeeny never be known. The next day 
the Morgue, attached to Bellevue Hospital, was 
thronged with anxious inquirers for missing 
friends. The bodies of the recovered dead lay 
there awaiting recognition, and many agonizing 
scenes transpired as a husband identified his 
wife, or a mother her child, among fhe stiffened 
forms that were stretched upon the marble slabs. 
There is mourning in many households, for the 
Seawanhaka was a popular boat, and much pat- 
ronized by citizens who have country places at 
Glen Cove, Sands Point, a Whitestone, 
and other points on Long Island. The cause of 
the explosion yet remains a mystery. 





** Almost a disaster!’ But it was with relief 
and gratitude that the people of Brooklyn and 
New York, whose hearts were still thrilling with 
the terrible details of the Sunken Meadows hor- 
ror, were assured that it was only “almost.” On 
the morning oem, the burning of the Sea- 
wanhaka, the steamer Long Branch started on an 
excursion, with about a thousand passengers 
from the Hanson Place Baptist Church and Sun- 
day-school. Soon after leaving the Brooklyn 
pier, the steamer collided with the barge Hope, 
receiving so severe a blow that the bow was 
partially torn away, and the water rushed into 
the boat. The children behaved well, and did 
as they were told. The Long Branch, though 
leaking badly, crossed the river and entered one 
of the ferry slips, where her passengers were all 
safely landed. Had this collision occurred far 
from shore, and far from other helping vessels, 
who can tell how many homes would have been 
desolated ? 





During such weather as we had the last week 
in June every one should guard against the ef- 
fects of the deadly heat. Direct exposure to the 
sun’s rays is naturally avoided as much as pos- 
sible, but so also should be avoided long-con- 
tinued work in artificially heated rooms, as pros- 
tration often follows. Sunstroke, or prostra- 
tion from heat, is most likely to befall those who 
are debilitated bypeverexertion, loss of sleep, 
lack of nourishing food, anxiety, or excitement 
of any kind. During a ‘‘ heated term” avoid all 
unnecessary fatigue, wear thin garments, and eat 
light, cooling, but nutritious food. It is wiser to 
engage moderately in one’s usual avocations 
than to think “how hot it is!” But violent 
bodily exertions and mental disturbances should 
be banished until cooler days and nights make 
them safer. 





Mortality has greatly increased in this city 
with the long drought and excessive hot wea- 
ther. Between Monday, June 21, and Sunday, 
the 27th, inclusive, 1130 deaths were recorded at 
the Health Bureau in this city. 





Monday is a good day for quiet folks to go to 
Coney Island. The great crowds usually go to 
the sea-shore on Saturday, Sunday, and Thurs- 
day of every week throughout the season. 





The superiority of American marksmanship is 
again shown in the victory of the American team 
of riflemen at Dollymount over the Irish team. 
The contest occurred on June 29, and the Irish 
were defeated by twelve points. The utmost 
good feeling prevailed on both sides. 





At length the Niagara hackman has found his 
match. One of these men recently bargained 
with two visitors at the Falls to take them “all 
around” fora dollar. But when he finished the 
trip he insisted on no less than eight dollars, 
which finally was paid, under protest. The vis- 
itors, however, concluded not to leave Niagara 
at once. They put up at a hotel; they caused 
the hackman to be arrested, and the case was 





brought to trial. A judgment was rendered 
— him of the eight dollars, the hotel bill 
of the two young men—who happened to be 
lawyers—together with costs, amounting to be- 
tween forty and fifty dollars. A few such les- 
sons as this would be useful to exorbitant and 
dishonest hackmen throughout the country. 





What a cloud of witnesses to the value of the 
Normal College in this city will be the three 
hundred and fifty-six young ladies who, arrayed 
in garments white, recently received licenses to 
teach from President Hunter, of the Board of 
Education! 





Oswald Morrissey is the name of a twelve-year- 
old boy who not long ago rushed through the 
flames of a burning tenement-house and rescued 
a four-year-old boy who was in bed on the fifth 
story. Oswald’s arms were badly scorched, but 
he is a genuine hero. 


Iced tea and coffee are delicious beverages for 
hot summer days. Tea, when it is to be thus 
used, is best if steeped for a few hours in cold 
water, having it strong enough to be weakened 
with ice-water when it is served. Or, if hot wa- 
ter is used, it should be steeped but a short time, 
and then be poured off the leaves; otherwise it 
will have a rank flavor. Iced tea is usually pre- 
ferred withoutcream. Coffee is very nice if cream 
is added when it is hot, and then it is cooled and 
iced. Sugar may be added also when it is hot, 
if the taste of those who are to drink it is well 
understood; but too much sugar will spoil the 
coffee for many persons. 





The wheat —_ which has just been harvested 
in Ohio will probably be the largest ever raised 
in the State. The yield is estimated at the of- 
fice of the Secretary of State at fully 36,000,000 
bushels, 





The army-worm is extending its journeyings 
through Connecticut, causing dismay among the 
farmers, who already are gloomy enough over 
the effects of the long-protracted drought. 


Many of the laboring people of this city are 
unable, from lack of means, to avail themselves 
of the private services of a but are 
compelled to depend upon dispensaries. Asa 
large proportion of the patients are women and 
children, and often women are reluctant to go 
to the common dispensary, a movement has 
been made to establish a dispensary for women 
and children, the house officers of which shall 
be women physicians, while the consulting phy- 
sicians will be chosen from both sexes. A small 
fee will be charged for medicine when the ap- 
plicants have sufficient means. It is proposed 
that this dispensary be situated near One-hun- 
dred-and-fifteenth Street and First Avenue. 





The full baptismal name of the recently be- 
trothed princess, who may one day be Empress of 
Germany, is Augusta Victoria Frederica Louise 
Feodora Jenny. The last name is so unusual 
among princesses that many will be curious to 
know how she came byit. But that little secret 
seems not yet to have been divulged to the pub- 
lic. She is a lady of great personal attractions, 
and is in her twenty-second year—about the 
saine age as Prince William. 





The Chinese skill in dwarfing plants is well 
known. The Chinese ladies wear in their bos- 
oms little dwarf fir-trees, which, by a carefully 
adjusted system of starvation, have been reduced 
to the size of button-hole flowers. These re- 
main fresh and evergreen in their dwarf state for 
a number of years, just as fir-trees in mountains 
are evergreen, and thus are excellent symbols of 
perpetuity of love, to express which they are 
used by the ladies of the highest rank in the 
Celestial Empire. 


A weak solution of quassia is said to be a per- 
fect protection against mosquitoes if applied to 
the face and hands. It is about time to seek 
some protection from these persistent pests. 


Ten thousand barrels a year! Who would 
have thought it of the city of Boston! We mean 
beans, of course; Boston consumes every year 
ten thousand barrels of baked beans, which are 
for the most part baked Saturday night, and 
eaten Sunday morning. Boston people think 
New-Yorkers don’t know how to cook beans, 
and say that is the reason they are not as popu- 
lar here as in the New England capital. ‘‘ They 
don’t soak them enough,” said one Boston baker, 
speaking of the New York treatment; “they 
boil them too much, and then take them out of 
the oven before they are half baked.”’ 


“Teed air’ sounds delightfully refreshing when 
all humanity is panting with the fervid heat of 
summer. This term has been applied to the 
novel and elaborate system of ventilation which 
has been lately introduced into the Madison 
Square Theatre. By means of two immense fan- 
wheels in the cellar the air in the theatre is 
— completely in five or six minutes. This 
supp y of air is drawn from above the building, 
and is purified by passing through a “ dust- 
catcher’’ made of cheese-cloth. It is then cool- 
ed by passing over a huge vault filled with ice, 
and distributed by a complicated process to all 
parts of the house. The impure and heated air 
is removed by various ingenious devices. It is 
believed that no more effective method of cool- 
ing large buildings has ever been put into prac- 
tical operation. 





Meissonier has a town and a country house. 
When in Paris he lives near the Pare Monceau, 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes, just at the begin- 
ning of the Avenue de Villiers. His house pre- 
sents on the outside little besides a vast expanse 
of masonry, but within it is charming. The 
chief wonder of the house is its immense studio. 
There are in reality two studios, the larger one, 
which is magnificent, serving as a sort of ante- 
chamber to the smaller one, wherein Meissonier 
retreats from the world. At Poissy, Meissonier 
has another home, where he lives in the sum- 
mer-time with his son, who is not only his son, 
but his chosen companion and friend. There 
are also two studios at Poissy, and the whole 
house is fitted up with artistic luxuriance. The 
artist goes out but little, as, indeed, why should 
he, having these pretty homes which contain ev- 
erythivg heart could wish ? 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. A. U.—Yonar violet silk is very suitable for the 
street, and would look well combined with écru pon- 
gee, which is now fashionable, and is also inexpensive, 
or else with grey foulard in which are violet sprays. 

8. C. W.—We have repeatedly said that we do not 
give addresses in this column. The information will 
be sent you on receipt of your address and stamp for 
reply. 

Tor.—Read about white muslin dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. XIII. 

Sz. Lov1s.—Directions for staining floors were given 
in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XII. 

Avsurn.—Use your two striped brown silk skirts, 
with a coat basque of entirely different material of a 
lighter shade, such as an écru brocaded silk, or else 
plain écru pongee. If you like red so well, put a fine 
knife-pleating of red satin at the foot of the dresa. 
Make a seersucker with a gathered round waist and 
belt, a deep apron over-skirt and round skirt. Put 
open-worked Hamburg edging on the over-skirt, and 
a pleated flounce similarly edged on the lower skirt. 
Make a Marseilles dress with a princesse back, and a 
basque front with a tablier. Trim with thick em- 
broidery in panels down the sides. 

G. 8. W.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail. Your gray fabric will make up prettily with 
plain gray silk or with black by the pattern of the 
Black Silk Dress Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XIIL. 

Marquira.—Either brown or blue silk like the stripes 
in your sample will go well with it. Demi-blondes 
with color can wear the heliotrope and lavender shades 
becomingly. The bridemaids can wear colored silks 
if they prefer it, but white muslin made in the simplest 
way is now the fashion for bridemaids. 

Unprcrpev.—Jacqueminot red satin pleatings peep- 
ing from under the edges of bias gathered ruffles of 
your silk will brighten your dress stylishly. 

Mas. A. B. 8.—Your white lace will not dye black 
well. 

Mas. Smrru.—We have the pattern of the Full Round 
Skirt with straight breadths except infront. Guipure 
lace is not worn now. Your leaf brown poplin is a 
very good color this season. 

An OLp Sussorier.—By all means let the sun shine 
into your sleeping room during part of the day, if it is 
possible to do so, 

A. L.—The host leads the way to the dining-room 
with the most prominent lady guest, while the hostess 
brings up the rear with the leading gentleman of the 
party. 

Fannte.—Hoops are not worn. A lady does not 
take a gentleman’s arm on entering a public dining- 
room, but walks by his side. 

E..a.—If there is a bridal procession, the bride’s 
parents necessarily figure therein. Spanish lace veils, 
or white hats like those described in the New York 
Fashions article in Bazar No. 26, Vol. XIIL, are worn 
by bridemaids. There is no rule concerning refresh- 
ments; the more convenient way would be to serve them 
from the dining-room table. Mrs. Henderson's excel- 
lent book on Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving, and 
Mrs. Spofford’s charming work, Art Decoration Applied 
to Furniture, both published by Harper & Brothers, 
give full directions for arranging a dinner table and 
furnishing a house tastefully. The first will be sent 
you by mail for $1 50, the other for $4. | 

M. J.—Your sample is soft-finished percale, and 
should be made up with a round waist gathered to a 
belt, full back breadths in the round skirt, and the 
only drapery a short apron confined to the front and 
sides. Edge the skirt with a gathered ruffle, beneath 
which is a pleating of red oil-calico. Pipe the edge of 
the apron, and the raffles at the wrists also, with the 
red calico. 

Broyor.z.—When there has been a private wedding 
the marriage is announced by sending a visiting-card 
inclosed in an envelope the next day, with the names 
of the newly married pair, as “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jones,” and below this, on the left-hand side, is the 
bride’s maiden name, The cards may be sent by mail 
or by hand, as is most convenient. 

A Constant Reaper.—White muslin or scrim cur- 
tains are used in parlors all the year, and are also suf- 
ficiently inexpensive for chamber windows. They are 
two long pieces trimmed merely with antique lace or 
else with insertion to match. Feather pillows are 
nearly square, being only a trifle longer than their 
breadth, and should be large enough to cover the head 
of the bed across, 

Miss H. C. B.—Handsome white muslin short dresses 
are considered the most suitable dresses for summer 
mornings in church, not only in quiet country places, 
but at the gayest resorts, such as Newport and Sara- 
toga. 

Mrs. F. J. P.—Get some purple bunting for a shirred 
polonaise to wear over your purple skirt. Shorten the 
basque of your silk dress, and drape the over-skirt 
higher on one side, and put sash ends there. Make 
your grenadine a polonaise with French back by the 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIII. 

A. B. C.—Little girls of eight years wear sailor 
blouses and full straight skirts of blue flannel; for 
gingham dresses they have jacket basques with a ruf- 
fled skirt or a kilt, and sometimes a double kilt-pleat- 
ing is used. They also wear the English dress in 
princesse shape. Read about white dresses for young 
ladies in Bazar No. 26, Vol. XIIL, and in other late 
numbers of the New York Fashions. A physician's 
wife does not have “ Mrs. Dr.” on her visiting-card. 
She does not use her husband’s title for herself, merely 
his given name, as “‘ Mrs, Charles Jones.” 

Era K.—Get point d’esprit lace for trimming your 
blue bunting, and very creamy Languedoc lace for 
your sea-side zephyr. 

Peverine.—Chuddah is an India word meaning shawl, 
and is applied to soft India camel’s-hair that is sleazily 
woven in zigzag stripes. Colored pelerines are made 
to match suits, but are not worn with various dresses. 

Jeanette C.—The most fashionable models for white 
muslin dresses are those described for bridemaids in 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. XIII. 
If you prefer ruffles on the front, have them on the 
back also, and have a basque that is lengthened on the 
sides to form panels that cover the plain sides. Em- 
broidery of small dots, stars, or leaves is more used 
than lace-trimmed flounces. The full waists are now 
preferred to basques. Low linings or separate low 
under-waists are worn by young ladies with their 
white wash dresses. Have a belted front to the basque 
of your black silk, and divide the back below the waist 
in four or five separate pieces that are gathered at the 
end and finished by a jet ball or tassel. Have a Direc- 
toire collar of the silk, covered with jet embroidery on 
net, or else edged with cut jet beads. Then have a 
pleated silk skirt with an over-skirt that is caught up 
high on one side, and trim them with knotted ends 
finished with jet balls. Edge the front with jet fringe, 
and have the back quite plain. 





Bust of M. Contat. P. Gréville. Mourel, by Geoffroy. 
Bust of M. Dangerville, by Lemoine. 
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M. Frédérick Febvre. M. Joliet. Mile. Bianca. Mile. Thénard. ‘ 
. Thiron. Mile. Clémentine Jouassain. Mile. Sophie Croizette. Mile. Sara Bernhardt. Mile. Blanche Barretta. M. Mounets 








THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE AT HOME—A PORTRAITROUP 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE er ned with an administrative constitution by | ceives a heavy subvention, and is as popular as it | we depict are familiar with English play-goers. the Odéon that M. Pera 
AT HOME Louis XTV., and was granted the monopoly of | has ever been, though, yielding to the taste of the | Particularly is this the case with Mlle. Sara Frangais, where, until 
— | playing tragedies and comedies in the French | age, it has greatly departed from the old classic | Bernhardt, whose present visit to London has led | leading actress. Ne 
7 far famed company of the Comédie Fran- | capital. Since that time the company has al- repe rtory for which its fame is proverbial, and | to her resignation as a member of the company, | tion Mlle. Croizette, wht 
gaise, which for two centuries has held the first been subventioned by the state, and the | now alternates the grand old plays of Molidre, | and to a suit at law, in which M. Perrin, the man-| ing been born at SH 
rank in dramatic circles, was practically founded | tre Frangais has ever been regarded as the | Corneille, and Racine with such very unclassical | ager of the Théatre Francais, claims damages | French parents. She 
in 1658, when Moliére and his comedians came | national theatre. Thus all but a very few of the | | dramas as the Ami Fritz of Erc’ kmann- Chatrian, | from her to the extent of £12,000. Mlle. Bern- Théatre Francais will 
to Paris, and received the title of “Troupe du | bes tors and actresses have been enrolled in | the Demi-Monde or the Etrangére of Dumas the | hardt is half French and half Dutch, and early | 1871, when M. Perrit 
Roi” and a monetary subvention. In 1680, after | its ranks, while it has been upon this stage that | | younger, or that very s sensational piece of Octave | displayed a taste for the stage, making a not very | her further opportu 
the death of Moliére, the company, amalgamating the chief pieces of French classical dramatic lit- | Feuillet, the Sphinx. | successful début at the Théatre Francais i in Ra- | self, and she became®! 
with that of the Théatre Guénégaud, received its erature have seen the foot-lights for the first time. To pass, however, from the pieces to the play- cine’s Iphigénie. After passing through various | utation chiefly by 
present name of the Comédie Frangaise, was | At the present day the Comédie Frangaise re- | ers, most of the names of those whose portraits | theatres, she played in Ruy Blas so brilliantly at | for-nothing baronessi 





Mdme. Duclos, by Largillidre. 
Moliére, by Mignar 
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lie. Jeanne Samary. M. Gustave Worms. Mile. Emilie Broisart. Mlle. Reichemberg. M. Delaunay. M. Emile Got. M. Baillet, 
M. Coquelin the younger. M. Coquelin the elder. Mile. Marie Favart. Madame Madeleine Sectiinn. 


XAITROUP OF THESE FAMOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


M. Pettalled her back to the | the heroine in the Sphinz—of whom the death | 


2, untilgly, she has been the| scene is one of the most powerful, and, be it said, | room for her younger colleagues, and plays the | brette—a true Molitre 


alike, but since the war she has retired to make | ennas, that Mlle. Samary makes a charming sov- | 
order we should men- | the most horrible, impersonations eve attempte ed. | part of more mature heroines. 


pearance on the boards in 1847 
waiting-maid—and that | the first rank. M. Coquelin th 
Almost her con- | Miles. Bianca and Thénard, who at present are | to M. Got in comedy, and is renowned for his 
Iso a half-breed, hav-| Mile. Favart, who was once the leading is | temporary is Madame Madeleine Brohan, whose | only pensionnaires, show considerable talent in | marvellous personation of Moliére’s valets, who 


ersburg of Slav and|a descendant of the well-known opera-singer, | manifest talent caused her to be nominated a so- | those minor réles the admirable playing of which | play such an important part 
ade her début at the | Madame Favart, was advised by Mile. Mars to go | ciétai 


ciétaire at nineteen, and who, like Mile, Favart, | is one of the chief characteristics of the company. | while 
little success, but in| on the stage in 1848, and at the age of fifteen | was formerly one of the leading lights of the Of the men the chief is undoubtedly M. Got, 
office, he gave | made her début at the Frangais. At first she | company. Of the remaining ladies portrayed | the doyen of the company, and who is justly reck- | fined to comedy alone. 

f distinguishing ‘her- | obtained but little success, until, in 1858, she be- | space will only permit us to say that Miles. Reich- | oned first even amongst European comedians. | role of ‘ 
ite, earning her rep-| came famous by her rendering of Musset’s Ca- | emberg, Barretta, and Broisart are the most suc-| Whether in comedy or in drama, however, M. | favorit« 
Bonation of the good- | mille, and from that time for ten years she achieved | cessful ingénues on the French stage, that Mlle. | Got displays an originality and a versatility of 
n de Thommeray and | triumph after triumph in comedy and tragedy | Jouassain is the very pink of dowagers and du-| talent which stamped him from his 


an actor of 
e elder ranks next 


| in his comedies, 
his rendering of the villain in the Etran- 
geére shows that his talents are by no means con- 
M Delaunay plays the 
‘love-sick gallants,” and is always a great 
with the ladies of the audience, though of 
recent years he has taken somewhat to ple 


sarliest. ap- | the hus ‘bands’ parts Another jeune premier 
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Worms, who also, it may be remembered, made a 
great impression by his remarkable rendering of 
Don Carlos in Hernani. No less applause, indeed, 
was reaped by M. Mounet-Sully in the title réle 
of the same play, which he depicted with great 
dramatic power. This species of fiery dramatic 
character, indeed, is the specialty of this actor. 
M. Febvre is a good comedian of the modern 
school, whose success in such comedies as Nos 
Intimes and the Famille Benoiton won him his po- 
sition as sociétaire. One of his best impersona- 
tions is that of the American in the Etrangére. 
M. Thiron is the “ heavy father” of the company ; 
M. Coquelin the younger is a clever light come- 
dian; while about MM. Joliet and Baillet, who 
are pensionnaires, there is comparatively little to 
be said beyond that they are both excellent in 
their particular line, the former affecting the mod- 
ern, and the latter the ancient repertory. The 
whole company consists of twenty-two sociétaires— 
full members, who share the Ss, an un- 
limited number of i ires, or salaried actors 
and actresses. These, like the sociétaires, are en- 
titled to a certain pension after twenty years’ 
service, but the sociétaires on being elected have 
to enter into an agreement not to leave the thea- 
tre for twenty years without the consent of their 
colleagues. 

“ During the Restoration, and even as recently 
as the Revolution of 1848,” writes the artist, “the 
‘Foyer des Artistes,’ or greenroom, of the Comé- 
die Francaise was the meeting-place of all the lit- 
erary and artistic talent in Paris. Of late years, 
however, the foyer has become a sort of ante- 
chamber, where the actors merely remain a few 
moments whilst waiting their call on the stage. 
The principal actors and actresses go straight to 
their dressing-room between the acts, and there 
they receive their friends and acquaintances. For 
instance, Sara Bernhardt scarcely ever went to 
the foyer, but consented to do so for the arrange- 
ment of our illustration. 

“The foyer is decorated with extreme simpli- 
city. Oak chairs of the Louis XIV. period, a di- 
van, a clock by Robin, and a mirror or two con- 
stitute the furniture; but the principal feature 
of interest is the collection of pictures. On en- 
tering one notices a portrait of Rachel, painted by 
Edouard Dubufe, and a small tablet on the frame 
states that this picture was presented to the Comé- 
die Francaise by Mr. John Mitchell, manager of 
the French Theatre in London. A story connect- 
ed with Molitre’s life has been illustrated by In- 
gres, and represents the dramatist sitting at lunch- 
eon with Louis XIV., while the courtiers are 
standing at a respectful distance. The finished 
picture, which was painted for the Empress Eu- 
génie, was burned during the Commune, but the 
original sketch was fortunately preserved in the 

oyer. 

A “There are several portraits of Moliére, one of 
which is attributed to Mignard, and formerly be- 
longed to the collection of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter. He appears again in a group entitled “ Les 
Farceurs Francais et Italiens,” painted in 1670, 
which illustrates a curious stage arrangement of 
the period. The foot-lights are candles, smoking 
and flaming in a most approved fashion to light 
up a street scene, whilst from the sky are sus- 
pended magnificent lustres bearing wax tapers. 
This was probably the only way in which light 
could be procured from above. Farther on is a 
portrait of Madame Vestris, with chained hands, 
and eyes raised to heaven. 

“We should also note the picture by Robert 
Fleury, representing the last moments of Talma. 
The actor Geoffroy was a painter of merit. There 
are two of his pictures here, representing the 
principal comedians of 1840 and 1864. It would, 
however, be wearisome to give a list of all the 
artists who have contributed to the collection of 
the greenroom, but besides those already men- 
tioned we may add the names of Eugéne Dela- 
croix, Vanloo, David, Gros, Gerard, Girodet, Isa- 
bey, ete. 

“An interesting document is also displayed 
here—the deed signed by Louis XIV. and Col- 
bert, conferring special privileges upon the actors 
of the Comédie Frangaise, and dated 24th August, 
1682. In conclusion a few words may be added 
concerning the stage, which is a model of order. 
Each actor has to undertake the duties of stage- 
manager for the space ofa week. M. Febvre, who 
was on duty when the artist visited the theatre, 
kindly showed him the various scenic arrange- 
ments. On the left of the stage is still preserved 
the dressing-room of Talma, and at the foot of a 
staircase leading from it is a small box made of 
two side wings and an awning, just large enough 
to hold a divan, a chair or two, and a table; this 
is called the Guignol, and serves as a resting-place 
for the actors when their absence from the scene 
is to be very short. Sara Bernhardt was wont 
to take an ice here while receiving the salutations 
of her enthusiastic admirers.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
CALABRESSA. 


Wuewn Calabressa called at the house in Curzon 
Street he was at once admitted, Natalie recog- 
nizing the name as that of one of her father’s 
old friends. Oalabressa had got himself up very 
smartly to produce an impression on the little 
Natalushka whom he expected to see. His mil- 
itaryAtooking coat was tightly buttoned; he had 
burnished up the gold braid of his cap; and as 
he now ascended the stairs he gathered the ends 
of his mustache out of his yellow-white beard, 
and curled them round and round his fingers and 





pulled them out straight. He had already as- 
sumed a pleasant smile. 

But when he entered the shaded drawing-room, 
and beheld this figure before him, all the dancing 
master’s manner instantly fled from him. He 
seemed thunder-struck; he shrank back a little ; 
his cap fell to the floor ; he could not utter a word. 

“Excuse me—excuse me, mademoiselle,” he 
gasped out at length, in his odd French. “ Ah, 
it is like a ghost—like other years come back—” 

He stared at her. 

“T am very pleased to see you, sir,” said she 
to him, gently, in Italian. 

“ Her voice also! her voice also!” he exclaim- 
ed, almost to himself, in the same tongue. “Si- 
gnorina, you will forgive me—but—when one sees 
an old friend—you are so like—ah, so like—” 

“Youare speaking of my mother ?” the girl said, 
with her eyes cast down. “I have been told that 
I was like her. You knew her, signore ?” 

Calabressa pulled himself together somewhat. 
He picked up his cap; he assumed a more busi- 
ness-like air. 

“Oh yes, signorina, I knew her,” he said, with 
an apparent carelessness, but he was regarding 
her all the same. “Yes, I knew her well. We 
were friends long before she married. What, 
are you surprised that I am so old? Do you 
know that I can remember you when you were a 
very little thing—at Dunkirk it was—and what a 
valiant young lady you were, and you would go to 
fight the Russians all by yourself? And you— 
you do not remember your mother ?” 

“T can not tell,” she said, sadly, “They say it 
is impossible, and yet I—seem to remember one 
who loved me—and my grief when I asked for her 
and found she would never come back; or else 
that is only my recollection of what I was told by 
others. But what of that? I know where she 
is now: she is my constant companion. I know 
she loved me; I know she is always regarding 
me; I talk to her, sothat Iam never quite alone ; 
at night I pray to her—as if she were a saint.” 

She turned aside somewhat; her eyes were full 
of tears. Calabressa said, quickly : 

“ Ah, signorina, why recall what is so sad? It 
is so useless. -Allons donc! shall I tell you of 
my surprise when I saw you first? A ghost— 
that is nothing! It is true, your father warned 
me. He said, ‘The little Natalushka is a woman 
now.’ But how could one believe it ?” 

She had recovered her composure; she begged 
him to be seated. 

“Bien! One forgets. Then my old mother— 
my dear young lady, even I, old as I am, have a 
mother—what does she do but draw a prize in the 
Austro-Hungarian lottery—a huge prize—enough 
to demoralize one for life—five thousand florins. 
More remarkable still, the money is paid. Not so 
remarkable, my good mother declares she will 
give half of it to an undutiful son, who has never 
done very well with money in this world. We 
come to the dénowement quickly. ‘ What,’ said 
I, ‘shall I do with my new-found liberty and my 
new-found money? To the devil with banks! I 
will be off and away to the land of fogs to see 
my little friend Natalushka, and ask her what she 
thinks of the Russians now.’ And the result? 
My little daughter, you have given me such a 
fright that I can feel my hands still trembling.” 

“T am very sorry,” said she, with a smile. 
This gay manner of his had driven away her sad 
memories. It seemed quite natural to her that 
he should address her as “ My little daughter.” 

“But where are the fogs? It is a paradise 
that I have reached—the air clear and soft, the 
gardens beautiful. This morning I said to my- 
self, ‘I will go early. Perhaps the little Nata- 
lushka will be going out for a walk; perhaps we 
will go together.’ No, signorina,” said he, with a 
mock-heroic bow, “it was not with the intention 
of buying you toys. But wasInot right? Dol 
not perceive by your costume that you were about 
to go out ?” 

“That is nothing, signore,” said she. “It 
would be very strange if I could not give up my 
morning walk for an old friend of my father’s.” 

“ Au contraire, you shall not give up your 
walk,” said he, with great courtesy. “We will 
go together. And then you will tell me about 
your father.” 

She accepted this invitation without the slight- 
est scruple. It did not occur to her—as it would 
naturally have occurred to most English girls— 
that she would rather not go walking in Hyde 
Park with a person who looked remarkably like 
the leader of a German band. 

But Calabressa had known her mother. 

“ Ah, signore,” said she, when they had got into 
the outer air, “I shall be so grateful to you if 
you will tell me about my mother. My father 
will not speak of her; I dare not awaken his 
grief again; he must have suffered much. You 
will tell me about her.” 

“ My little daughter, your father is wise. Why 
awaken old sorrows? You must not spoil your 
eyes with more crying.” 

And then he went on to speak of all sorts of 
things, in his rapid, interjectional fashion—of his 
escape from prison mostly—until he perceived 
that she was rather silent and sad. 

“Come, then,” said he, “we will sit down on 
this seat. Give me your hand.” 

She placed her hand in his without hesitation, 
and he patted it gently, and said how like it was 
to the hand of her mother. 

“You are a little taller than she was,” said he— 
“a little, not much. Ah, how beautiful she was! 
She had many sweethearts.” 

He was silent for a minute or two. 

“Some of them richer, some of them of nobler 
birth, than your father; and one of them her own 
cousin, whom all her family wanted her to marry. 
But you know, little daughter, your father is a 
very determined man—” 

“ But she loved him the best ?” said the girl, 
quickly, 

“Ah, no doubt, no doubt,” said Calabressa. 
“He is very kind to you, is he not?” 





“Oh yes. Who-could be kinder? But about. 


my mother, signore?” 

Calabressa seexned somewhat embarrassed. 

“To say the truth, little daughter, how am I 
to tell you? I scarcely ever saw her after she 
married. Before then, you must imagine your- 
self as you are now to think of her picture; and 
she was very much beloved, and very fond of 
horses, Is not that enough to tell? Ah, yes, 
another thing: she was very brave when there 
was any danger; and you know all the family 
were strong patriots; and one or two got into 
sad trouble. When her father—that is your 
grandfather, little daughter—when he failed to 
escape into Turkey after the assassination—” 

Here Calabressa stopped, and then gave a 
slight wave of his hand. 

“These are matters not interesting to you. 
But when her father had to seek a hiding-place, 
she went with him in despite of everybody. I 
do not suppose he would be alive now but for 
her devotion.” 

“Is my mother’s father alive?” the girl said, 
with eyes wide open. 

“T believe so; but the less said about it, the 
better, little daughter.” 

“Why has my father never told me?” she 
asked, with the same almost incredulous stare. 

“Have I not hinted? The less said, the bet- 
ter. There are some things no government will 
amnesty. Your grandfather was a good patriot, 
little daughter.” 

Thereafter for some minutes silence. Slight 
as was the information Calabressa had given her, 
it was of intensest interest to her. There was 
much for her to think over. Her mother, whom 
she had been accustomed to regard as a beautiful 
saint, placed far above the common ways of earth, 
was suddenly presented to her in a new light. 
She thought of her young, handsome, surrounded 
with lovers, proud-spirited and patriotic, a de- 
voted daughter, a brave woman. 

“You also loved her ?” she said to Calabressa. 

The man started. She had spoken quite inno- 
cently—almost absently: she was thinking that 
he too must have loved the brave young Hunga- 
rian girl as all the world loved her. 

“T?” said Calabressa. “Oh yes: I was a 
friend of hers for many years. I taught her 
Italian; she corrected my Magyar. Once her 
horse ran away; I was walking, and saw her 
coming; there was a wagon and oxen, and I 
shouted to the man; he drew the oxen right 
across the road, and barred the way. Ah, how 
angry she used to be—she pretended to be— 
when they told her I had saved her life. She 
was a bold rider.” 

Presently Calabressa said, with a lighter air, 
“Come, let us talk of something else—of you, par 
exemple. How do you like the English? You 
have many sweethearts among them, of course.” 

“No, signore, I have no sweethearts,” said Nat- 
alie, without any trace of embarrassment. 

“What? Is it possible? When I saw your 
father in Venice, and he told me the little Nata- 
lushka had grown to be a woman, I said to him, 
‘Then she will marry an Englishman.’” 

“ And what did he say ?” the girl asked, with 
a startled look on her face. 

“Oh, little, very little. If there was no possi- 
bility, why should he say much ?” 

“T have no sweethearts,” said Natalie, simply ; 
“but I have a friend—who wishes to be more 
than afriend. And it is now, when I have to an- 
swer him—it is now that I know what a sad thing 
it is to have no mother.” 

The pathetic vibration that Brand had noticed 
was in her voice; her eyes were downcast; her 
hands clasped. For a second or two Calabressa 
was silent. 

‘“‘T am not idly curious, my little daughter,” he 
said at length, and very gently; “but if you 
knew how long your mother and I were friends, 
you would understand the interest I feel in you, 
and why I came all this way to see the little Nat- 
alushka. So, one question, dear little one. Does 
your father approve ?” 

“ Ah, how can I tell ?” 

He took her hand, and his face was grave. 

“Listen now,” said he: “I am going to give 
you advice. If your mother could speak to you, 
this is what she would say. Whatever happens 
—whatever happens—do not thwart your father’s 
wishes.” 

She wished to withdraw her hand, but he still 
held it. 

“T do not understand you,” she said. “ Papa’s 
wishes will always be for my happiness: why 
should I think of thwarting them ?”’ 

“Why, indeed? And again, why? It is my 
advice to you, my little daughter. Whether you 
think your father’s wishes are for your happiness 
or not—because, you know, sometimes fathers 
and daughters have different ideas—do not go 
against his will.” 

The hot blood mounted to Natalie’s forehead 
—for the first time during this interview. 

“Are you predicting strife, signore? I owe 
obedience to my father, I know it; but I am not 
a child. Iam a woman, and have my own wish- 
es. My papa would not think of thwarting them.” 

“ Natalushka, you must not be angry with me.” 

“T am not angry, signore; but you must not 
suppose that I am quite a child.” 

“ Pardieu, non!” said Calabressa. “TI expect- 
ed to find Natalushka; I find Natalie—ah, Heav- 
en! that is the wonder and the sadness of it to 
me! I think I am talking to your mother: these 
are her hands. I listen to her voice: it seems 
twenty years ago. And you have a proud spirit, 
as she had: again I say—do not thwart your fa- 
ther’s wishes, Natalie—rather, Natalushka.” 

He spoke with such an obvious kindness and 
earnestness that she could not feel offended. 

“And if you want any one to help you at any 
time, my little daughter—for who knows the ways 
of the world, and what may happen ?—if your fa- 
ther is sent away, and you are alone, and you 
want some one to do something for you, then this 





is what you will say to yourself: ‘There is that 
old fool Calabressa, who has nothing in the world 
to do but smoke cigarettes and twirl his mus- 
tache: I will send for Calabressa.’ And this I 
promise, little one, that Calabressa will very soon 
be at your feet.” 

“T thank you, signore,”’ 

“Tt is true, I may be away on duty, as your fa- 
ther —_— be; but I have friends at head-quar- 
ters; I have done some service. And if I were 
to say, ‘Calabressa wishes to be relieved from 
duty; it is the daughter of Natalie Berezolyi 
who demands his presence,’ I know the answer: 
‘Calabressa will proceed at once to obey the com- 
mands of the daughter of Natalie Berezolyi.’” 

“But who—” 

“No, my little daughter, you must not ask that. 
I will tell you only that they are all-powerful ; that 
they will protect you—with Calabressa as their 
agent; and before I leave this city I will give 
you my address, or rather I will give you an ad- 
dress where you will find some one who will guide 
you to me. May Heaven grant that there be no 
need! Why should harm come to one who is 
so beautiful and so gentle?” 

“My mother: was she happy ?” shesaid, quickly. 

“Little daughter,” said he, sharply, and he threw 
away her hand, “if you ask me any more ques- 
tions about, your mother, you will make my heart 
bleed. Do you not understand so simple a thing 
as that, you who claim to be a woman? You 
have been stabbing me. Come, come: allons /— 
let us talk of something else—of your friend who 
wishes to be more than friend—you, wicked lit- 
tle one, who have no sweetheart. And what are 
those fools of English about? What? But tell 
me—is he one of us?” 

“Oh yes, signore,” said she; and instead of 
showing any shamefacedness, she turned toward 
him and regarded him with the fearless, soft, dark 
eyes. “How could you think otherwise? And 
he is so brave and noble: he is not afraid of sac- 
rificing those things that the English put such 
store by—” 

“English ?” said Calabressa. 

“ Yes,” said Natalie ; and now she looked down. 

“ And what does your heart say ?” 

She spoke very gently in reply: 

“Signore, I have not answered him yet: you 
can not expect me to answer you.” 

“A la bonne heure! Little traitress, to say she 
has no sweethearts. Happy Englishman! What, 
thea, do I distress you? Itisnotsosimple? It 
is an embarrassment, this proposal that he has 
madg to you? But I will not trouble you further 
with my questions, little daughter: how can an 
old jail-bird like myself understand a young lin- 
net-thing that has always been flying and flutter- 
ing about in happiness and the free air? Hnfin, 
let us go. I perceive your little maid is tired of 
standing and staring; perhaps it is time for you 
to go back.” 

She rose, and the three of them slowly proceed- 
ed along the gravelled path. 

“Your father does not return until next week : 
must I wait a whole week in this desert of a town 
before seeing you again, petite ?” 

“Oh no,” said Natalie, smiling; “that is not 
necessary. If my papa were here now, he would 
certainly ask you to dine with us to-night: may 
I do so in his place? You will not find much 
amusement: but Madame Potecki—you knew her 
husband perhaps ?” 

“ Potecki the Pole, who was killed ?” 

“Yes. She will play a little music for you. 
But there are so many amusements in London, 
perhaps you would rather not spend your evening 
with two poor solitary creatures like us.” 

“ My little daughter, to hear you speak, that is 
all I want. It takes twenty years away from my 
life; I do not know whether to laugh or to cry. 
But courage! we will put a good face on our lit- 
tle griefs. This evening—this evening I will 
pretend to myself something—I am going to live 
my old life over again—for an hour ; I will blow 
a horn as soon as I have crossed the Erlau, and 
they will hear it up at the big house among the 
pines, where the lights are shining through the 
dark, and they will send a servant down to open 
the gates. And you will appear at the hall door, 
and say, ‘Signor Calabressa, why do you make 
such a noise to awaken the dogs?’ And I will 
say, ‘Dear Miss Berezolyi, the pine woods are 
frightfully dark; may I not scare away the 
ghosts ? ” 

“It was my mother who received you?” the 
girl said, in a low voice. 

“Tt was Natalie then; to-night it will be Nata- 
lushka.” 

He spoke lightly, so as not to make these re- 
miniscences too serious. But the conjunction of 
the two names seemed suddenly to startle the 
girl. She stopped, and looked him in the face. 

“ Tt was you, then,” she said, “‘ who sent me the 
locket.” 

“ What locket ?” he said, with surprise. 

“The locket the lady dropped into my lap— 
‘ From Natalie to Natalushka,’” 

‘5 I declare to you, little daughter, I never heard 
of it.” 

The girl looked bewildered. 

“ Ah, how stupid I am!” she exclaimed. “I 
could not understand. But if they always called 
her Natalie, and me Natalushka—” 

She paused for a moment, to collect her 
thoughts. 

“Signor Calabressa, what does it mean?” she 
said, almost wildly. ‘If one sends me a locket— 
‘From Natalie to Nataluskha’—was it my mo- 
ther’s? Did she intend it for me? Did she leave 
it for me with some one long ago? How could 
it come into the hands of a stranger ?” 

Calabressa himself seemed rather bewildered— 
almost alarmed. 

“ My little daughter, you have no doubt guessed 
right,” he said, soothingly. ‘“ Your mother may 
have meant it for you—and—and perhaps it was 
lost, and just recovered—” 

“Signor Calabressa,” said she—and he could 
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have fancied it was her mother who was speaking 
in that low, earnest, almost sad voice—“ you said 
you would do me an act of friendship if I asked 
you. I can not ask my father: he seems too 
grieved to speak of my mother at any time. But 
do you think you could find out who the lady was 
who brought that locket tome? That would be 
kind of you, if you could do that.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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IV._THE MAN WHO KNEW MY FATHER BE- 
FORE I WAS EVER BORN OR THOUGHT OF. 
IS name is Copper, and he is out and out 

the hottest Copper I ever came across. 

A hoary-headed old scoundrel is Copper. He 
is not very likely to bring an action for libel, 
therefore thus fearlessly I speak the truth. 

A “shag-bag” rascal who, I'll take my oath, 
sponged grievously on my poor father from their 
school-days upward. An inveterate old villain, 
impossible to shake off, with an eternal reitera- 
tion of the fact of his having known my father 
before I was born or thought of—a statement, 
mark you, which he delivers in an irascible and 
bullying tone, as though I had somehow been mix- 
ed up in the transaction in some highly discredit- 
able fashion, and had come out of it very badly 
indeed. 

“ Begad, sir,” cries Copper, battering the pav- 
ing-stones with his walking-stick, “you are not 
half the quarter the man your father was when 
he was your age.” 

Once upon a time I was in the habit of meet- 
ing an orphan boy (aged forty or thereabouts) at 
Evans’s Supper-Rooms, of whom Paddy Green, 
the genial host in those days, was wont to inquire, 
with a persistency worthy of a better cause, re- 
specting the health of his dear father—a father, 
be it understood, who had actually died before 
my orphan-boy friend saw the light. My orphan 
never acquainted Mr. Green with the facts of the 
case, and so the thing went on andon. It is now 
a matter of conjecture, Paddy Green himself be- 
ing long since dead, whether or not he ever dur- 
ing the orphan’s father’s life had the remotest 
acquaintance with him. I fancy not myself. It 
was a way Mr. Green had, and he was particular- 
ly unlucky in hitting on orphans. 

Copper did know my father. 
ther about him. 

“Copper !” he said, reflectively ; “I should re- 
member that name. Copper! To be sure! A 
drunken old vagabond !” 

“Was he, then, a drunken old vagabond in 
your time ?” I asked. 

“A low, disreputable blackguard,” said my fa- 
ther, decisively. ‘ Never anything else.” 

The next time I met Copper I said, 

“T was speaking to my father about you.” 

“Ah! And how is the dear old boy?” cried 
Copper. “Well,eh? Hearty, eh?” 

“Quite well, thank you. He said he remem- 
bered you.” 

“Did he now? I’m glad of that—that’s very 
gratifying. You must give my best compliments 
to him, sir, when you see him next.” 

I did not deliver this message, or many oth- 
ers that from time to time I received from Cop- 
per. Had I done so,I am inclined to think there 
might have been bloodshed. 

“T have a favor to ask you, sir,” said Copper, 
one evening, “and though many people in my 
place might deem it but a trifling one, were you 
not your father’s son I would not stoop to ask it.” 

Copper wanted to borrow ten dollars, and I 
thought I had got off cheaply when I only dropped 
half that sum over the transaction. 

Sometimes at a public place of amusement— 
Copper goes in everywhere free, for reasons I 
have never been able to clearly understand, un- 
less, perhaps, it is because he knew all the pro- 
prietors’ fathers before the proprietors themselves 
were either born or thought of—sometimes in 
public places, I say, and when desperately striv- 
ing to keep up appearances, I find myself sudden- 
ly hailed (on rare occasions, indeed, I have been 
harpooned by the hooked end of Copper’s walk- 
ing-stick), and interrogated with regard to my fa- 
ther, in tones of thunder, till people around, who 
prefer listening to the entertainment, join in an 
indignant chorus of “ Silence!” and “Shut up!” 

Now it does seem to me rather too much of a 
good thing for Copper not to be content with dis- 
gracing me by his attentions, but that my ances- 
tors are not even sacred from him; for only a 
week ago he suddenly remembered having been 
acquainted with my grandfather. 

“And pray how did you find him, sir?” I in- 
quired. 

“ A hard nail,” said he ; “ nothing like your dear 
father, who was always as open as the day. 
Dispositions, I often notice, skip a generation. I 
recollect once meeting your grandfather—” Cop- 
per began, but I here made some excuse and got 
away. 

“T suppose you never knew my great-grand- 
father ?” I said on parting. 

“No,” said Copper, shaking his head seriously, 
“T never met him that I remember.” 


I asked my fa- 


This is rather lively, 

I am having my mid-day chop at my favorite 
hostelry, and suddenly the mention of my own 
name in the box adjoining mine causes me to 
prick up my ears. 

“You know him, don’t you?” says one speaker. 

“Yes,” says another; ‘awful cad.” 

I duck my head behind a newspaper. 

“Well, old Copper met him the other day, and 
he said to Copper, ‘ Did you ever meet my great- 
grandfather?’ ‘No,’ says Copper, ‘I never heard 
of any one who did.’” 





And to think that the scoundrel should dare 
to go about saying he said a thing of that kind. 
It’s—libellous. Even supposing nobody ever did 
meet with my great-grandfather—and it must be 
owned that my great-grandfather is the missing 
link in our pedigree, or we should now be worth 
no end of money—it’s clearly libellous to say so. 





MY FIRST LAWSUIT. 
n OW is trade, Aunt Lucy ?” I inquired, with 
the air of one perpetrating a pleasantry. 

The person addressed was slow to take my re- 
mark in the spirit in which it was offered. Trade 
with her was a solemn reality. 

“Things is a-goin’ off,” she replied, seriously. 
“Slow. But they goes.” 

Two or three other colored persons present 
chuckled, however. To them, as to me, there 
existed an incongruity between the notions of 
Aunt Lucy and commerce. 

Aunt Lucy was unusually old and unusually 
black. Her blackness was set off by her white 
turban and the white kerchief she wore about 
her neck. She was heavily made, with a delight- 
ful chubby face, and a delightful, cordial, chuck- 
ling way of speaking. Only a severe attack of 
rheumatism would dampen her chronic cheerful- 
ness, and imbue the tones of her voice with a 
touch of melancholy. 

It had been my own idea to set her up in trade, 
with the expenditure of a dollar or so, in the first 
place, on needles and thread, and tapes and pins, 
and so on; afterward, as these wares found a 
ready market, she and I had determined to 
into the confectionery line also, on a small walls 
—penny cakes, penny sticks of candy; but these 
latter we found to be more useful in advertising 
her place of business than lucrative. I had been 
unable to buy them for less than a penny apiece, 
and they sold the world over for a penny, it ap- 
peared. 

“T can make ginger cakes an’ sugar cakes fust 
rate,” suggests the old woman presently. 

“That will be the way, then,” I say, clutching 
at the bright idea—“the very thing. I'll give 
you the money to buy some flour and sugar and 
molasses, and you'll make the cakes, and then 
we’ll see what the profit will be.” 

Aunt Lucy chuckles delightedly. She has an 
active soul, despite her ninety-eight years. Yes, 
ninety-eight! She insists that this is her age. 

“ Have you had your roof mended ?” I inquire, 
having already left the money with her for that 
purpose. 

“Can’t git de man ter come. I has bin a-ter- 
rifyin’ an’ a-botherin’ ob my Isaiah ter git de man 
ter come—hain’t I, Isaiah?” as at that juncture 
a tall, slouchy young man entered, who did not 
seem likely to be terrified by feeble old Aunt 
Lucy. 

He pulled a front lock of wool in courtesy 
to me, and grinned. “TI has went, an’ went,” he 
averred ; “an’ he promises ter come. Seems like 
he don’t care.” 

I myself entertain doubts of Isaiah’s zeal as a 
Mercury. I say, persuasively, “I wish you would 
see to it, Isaiah.” Then I make my adieux. 

The room contained half a dozen persons be- 
sides Lucy. She has always a number of guests, 
and is especially popular since she has kept shop, 
and thus established a kind of neighborhood ren- 
dezvous. Her shop is in the window, across 
which slats have been nailed, against which arti- 
cles of merchandise have been placed, including 
various penny toys, which have been found a prof- 
itable investment, as their value is a fictitious one. 

Aunt Lucy lives in an alley within another al- 
ley. It being a circuitous route, Milly, one of the 
old woman’s daughters—Lucy’s family is numer- 
ous, and universally down on their luck—escorts 
me back to the highway, conversing. 

“Mother was well brought up,” she responds 
to some word of praise of mine. “ De white ladies 
as raised her treated her well, an’ she shows it. 
Mother can’t behave no odder way. De good 
manners will come out, An’ she’s dat spry !” 

“It’s a pity that between you all you are not 
able to make your mother thoroughly comfortable 
in her old age,” I say, slowly. In fact, this view 
of the subject has frequently presented itself to 
my mind before. 

“We is all so pore!” was Milly’s excuse. “ An’ 
I has, what’s more, such bad feelin’s inside. 
Sometimes I don’t hardly expec’ ter see one day 
cotch anodder.” 

In truth, now that I took a good look at her, 
she was little more than skin and bones. 

“It’s de misery in my head,” she explained. It 
generally is this particular form of misery with 
colored people, I have found. Poor soul! poor 
souls !—weak in body and mind and spirit, Mil- 
ly and such as she are hardly able to take care of 
themselves, let alone each other. 

I was in a hurry—who of us is at all times 
free from the clutches of this familiar fiend of 
our overcrowded age ?—still, something in Mil- 
ly’s expression made me say, “I am sorry you are 
so badly off. Is your husband out of work ?” 

“Bless you, madam, Ae don’t do nuffin for me 
now. [had him goin’ on nine years, but he done 
lef? me now. I has nuffin but de chillen, an’ 
nubbudy wants dem dese days.” And there was 
actually in her tones an apparent regret that boys 
and girls had ceased to be valuable as chattels. 

Under these circamstances I abandoned all 
hope that Milly might be able to contribute to 
her mother’s necessities, I even inscribed her 
name on my own mental tablets as an “‘ object.” 
I parted from her with feelings of depression, all 
the more lively because her own inherited cheer- 
fulness had not succumbed to the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances. She was apparently on good 
terms with Fate, and disposed to make the best 
of things. 

On Isaiah, however, I looked with sterner eyes. 
There seemed to be a natural repulsion between 
himself and steady work, Odds and ends of work 





he would occasionally find to do; but he never 
secured a month’s or even a week’s employment. 
He came and went to my house on errands for 
his mother, always exasperatingly self-satisfied 
and good-natured. Perhaps a little wholesome 
discontent or discomfort would have spurred him 
on to exertion. I employed him to cut the grass 
in our garden, and he really did it well, with such 
self-complacency, too, that one felt that grass- 
cutting was perhaps his congenial sphere. How- 
ever, work must come to Isaiah; he would never 
go to look it up. He also did little odds and ends 
of gardening for me on this same occasion, con- 
versing politely meanwhile. As, for instance, in 
raking the hay: 

“In de country dey calls dis yar winnowin’. 
I worked at harvestin’ onst in Prince George’s. 
Harvestin’ is good fur de nerves. It eider in- 
crease ’em or decrease "em. Mine decreased— 
no, I mean ter say dey increased.” 

“Then harvesting didn’t agree with you ?” 

“Oh yes, it did. It suited me fust rate. De 
nerves increased. I war as hearty as a buck.” 

“You look strong and well now,” I state. This 
occurs to me as a good opening for my favorite 
text. “Isaiah, I wish you could contrive to do 
more for your old mother.” 

“T does try, miss,” he declares; “I does my 
best,” tossing the grass picturesquely. “TI tries 
hard.” 

Lucy had given me to understand that Isaiah 
was the rakish and roving member of her family, 
addicted to singing about the streets at night, 
never going to church, I referred to these facts 
in his personal history. Isaiah did not deny them. 
But he made promises of amendment. I, for my 
part, presented him with an old coat, on the un- 
derstanding that he was only to wear it to church. 
He had pleaded his deficient toilette as an excuse 
for his neglect of religious observances. 

Not longer than a week after that our town 
was startled by a murder committed on the street 
at night, the victim, an overbearing, quarrelsome 
youth of the white race, who yet elicited in his 
death the sympathies of the whole community, so 
unprovoked and dastardly was the way of his 
end. His murderers were traced immediately, 
and identified beyond reasonable doubt. Alas, 
one of those arrested on suspicion was the same 
Isaiah—Isaiah Carroll—of whom I have written 
above! 

I went to see Aunt Lucy directly, and found 
her plunged in grief. But she was confident of 
her boy’s innocence. She bewailed the way of 
life which had caused him to be identified with 
the class of men by whom the murder had doubt- 
less been committed. “I always tell him so,” 
she kept repeating. “TI tell him his company 
wud be de ruin ob him. It war de singin’, miss,” 
she reiterated. “I allus knowed no good wud 
come ob it.” 

I followed the evidence carefully. The feeling 
of the public was dead against the suspected 
murderers from the start. I, who had my mis- 
givings as to Isaiah, at least was glad that the 
universal charity of the law gave the wretched 
prisoners the chance to defend themselves. I 
was glad to know also that Isaiah would have an 
able counsellor ; but all that I could hear or read 
was against him. 

The line of defense chosen by all the prisoners 
was to prove for themselves an alibi. Observe that 
no one had seen the murder committed. The fact 
that the three men accused of the crime had been 
traced from point to point through the neighbor- 
hood, and on the night of the murder, furnished 
the original grounds of arrest. Isaiah, it was 
shown by the prosecution, had always been hand 
in glove with the two other prisoners, Smith and 
Quinby. It struck me, on reading the evidence, 
that it implicated the others far more conclusively 
than Isaiah. But it was shown that he had been 
standing about the street corners on the morn- 
ing of the murder with the two others accused; 
and it was also shown that for the last six months 
they had been an inseparable trio. Isaiah had, 
beyond dispute, been a companion of thieves—if 
not worse. 

In spite of all which I believed he could clear 
himself. Poor old Aunt Lucy did not see him 
through the trial. She could only mourn for him 
and pray for him. Poor old Lucy! 

The day when I had ascertained that Isaiah 
would be questioned, I myself, against all my 
previous habits, went down to the court-house. 
It was quite a pitiful sight when Isaiah, confront- 
ed by a badgering lawyer, infinitely more anxious 
to win his case than that the right should prevail, 
was placed on the stand. He was attired in his 
best clothes, and he stood nervously twirling his 
hat in his hand, as I had seen him do on the oc- 
casion of our last meeting, when I had bethought 
me to advise him as to his moral and spiritual 
state. He had evidently been coached by his 
lawyer, and he was prepared to go through the 
examination as to his whereabouts on the day of 
the murder with circumstantial precision. He ac- 
complished his lesson thoroughly. His honest air 
and heavy, well-meaning expression were all in 
his favor. My spirits revived. He appeared to 
me to have told a plain, unvarnished tale enough. 
I did not recognize any of the names or places 
he mentioned; he did not bring in those relatives 
of his with whom I was acquainted—Milly, Lucy 
—but there was an air of heavy, dull verisimili- 
tude over his whole narration. 

Then the cross-examination began. Isaiah had 
accounted for himself on every hour of the day 
of the tragedy up to ten o’clock at night, the mur- 
der having been at seven. He stood his ground 
quite well at first, when he was called on to re- 
peat his statement, but on the redirect examina- 
tion he suddenly broke down. I can remember 
having been in such a state of mind myself, when 
everything around me has all at once become a 
blank. Isaiah looked about him helplessly. It 
suddenly came over him that he had been betray- 
ed by his own carelessness into giving an account 
to his lawyer of the day defore the murder! He 





had been coached on that. His dull, dependent 
intellect refused to think and plan for itself on the 
spur of the moment. He was too bewildered and 
confused to remember. The prosecuting lawyer 
taunted him. The prisoner’s counsel tried to en- 
courage him. But his only answer was, “I don’t 
see whar I am, sir; I’s lost myself.” 

There was‘ a ripple of unfeeling merriment 
through the court-room. Isaiah’s previous state- 
ment passes for an unmitigated lie. I sit cold 
and stern. I catch Isaiah’s eye and its look of 
stolid discomfiture. I believe in him. 

At the same time—and this makes my fears 
for him all the stronger—I believe it possible 
that the testimony of the other prisoners may 
have been a tissue of falsehood. I have seen 
enough of colored people to be sure that, on an 
emergency, it is as easy for some of them to lie 
as to speak the truth. However, there is noth- 
ing more to be done. Isaiah has played the part 


assigned him in this day’s programme. I ascer- 
tain this, and leave. 
I went straight to his old mother’s. I found 


her occupied in patching a pair of trousers for 
one of her grandsons. She was very quiet and 
down-hearted. I led the conversation gradually 
to the subject of Isaiah. She put down her work, 
and wiped away a tear or two. 

“T wud nebber lib troo it cep’ fur one ting,” she 
said. “I feels so cole an’ hungry an’ mis’rable 
in my heart: an’ den, sez I ter myself, ‘ Dere is a 
God, dere is a God,’ an’ I warms up, an’ has enuff 
an’ ter spare. It don’t last, ter be sure, an’ I has 
ter preach ter myself ober an’ ober agen, but while 
it las’ I feels so full ob de great I Am.” 

We talked over the trial. In fact, it had oc- 
curred to me that her memory might be called to 
the assistance of Isaiah’s. She checked off the 
days of the week of the murder, recalling the in- 
cidents of each one. Tuesday Isaiah had had a 
job of hauling to do; Wednesday—step by step 
she recalled the day, just as Isaiah had done for 
Thursday, up to 10 p.m.,as he had described it. 
Thursday was the day of the murder. He had 
made rather more than usual on Wednesday, and 
he had gone quite early on Thursday on the loaf, 
which he always constitutionally believed he had 
earned after two days’ work. Aunt Lucy took 
up her patching again at this stage. She shook 
her head, and her voice fell. The melancholy 
fact was that Isaiah had returned home early in 
the afternoon, so much under the influence of 
liquor that he had spent the rest of that day, 
that night, and half the next day on a pallet in a 
corner of his old mother’s room. I saw how it 
was directly. His brain had remained hopeless- 
ly bemuddled as to the incidents of that Thurs- 
day, and he had confused them with those of 
Wednesday. Had any one else seen him? I in- 
quired, hopefully, remembering the slender stream 
of custom, that nevertheless never quite fell off. 
In fact, Aunt Lucy named three or four persons 
who had been in and out for needles and thread 
while Isaiah lay there. As we spoke one of these 
very persons happened in opportunely. I stated 
the position to her, and she readily recalled its 
having been as Lucy related. 

“T's been a-studyin’ dis myself, miss, I has. 
Sez I, how kin dis yar Isaiah hab cut dis yar 
white gemman ter pieces, when he is a-lyin’, so 
ter speak, drunk in his ole mudder’s shop all de 
time? No,sar,sezI. Cotch Isaiah Carroll doin’ 
sech a ting as dat! I seen him lyin’ dar in dat 
ar corner arter dark, Tursday, myself. Isaiah 
Carroll, what’s more, wudn’t hurt a fly. I knows 
de boy well. It are altogither different wid dem 
odder two. Quinby’s wife, when she heerd he 
war arrested, she say herself, ‘Dat husban’ ob 
mine allays war a wuthless nigger.’ But Isaiah 
bore no sech character.” 

Fortified with what I had heard, I proceeded 
to communicate with the lawyer who was under- 
taking to defend Isaiah Carroll. It happened that 
the name of this gentleman was familiar to me. 
I had seen him once or twice at croquet parties 
on our lawn. In response to a message I sent 
him through my brother, he presented himself 
at our house. I gathered directly that he was 
defending Isaiah from a sincere persuasion of 
his innocence. “It seems he had seen me here,” 
Mr. Ordway let fall, “ when he was walking around 
in your garden. I recognized him on this hint 
as a protégé of yours, and I made up my mind 
to get him off if I could. Now for the facts, if 
you please.” 

I gave them to him, waxing diffuse, I fear, ac- 
cording to my sex’s failing. But he listened 
thoroughly. As he left, he said, with a little 
laugh, “ Your championship makes me feel that 
I shouldn’t mind being this poor devil of a darky 
myself.” 

He had odd, resolute, searching eyes, which he 
fixed on mine as he spoke. His intent gaze gave 
me the strange feeling of only having just made 
his acquaintance. 

That is about all there is to tell of Isaiah Carroll. 
Mr. Ordway helped him to prove a clear a/ibi, al- 
though the delinquent had the grace to be sin- 
cerely mortified as to the manner of it. His old 
mother herself was put on the stand. She gave 
her testimony with distinctness, albeit with agi- 
tation. The prosecution dealt gently with her, 
even when she repeated twice that “Isaiah war 
allays a punctual boy”—meaning a boy to be re- 
lied upon in the long-run. 

I am proud to say that Isaiah never fell into 
bad company after this. The two other wretch- 
ed men, his fellow-prisoners, were convicted of 
the murder, and sentenced to death. It was sup- 
posed that a third party was implicated, but the 
proof of this was never made clear. 

What a long sigh of relief I drew when this 
narrow escape of my colored friend was all over! 
Mr. Ordway persisted in calling it our case. I 
was modest about it, however, and refused to di- 
vide the credit with him. I will tell you as a se- 
cret, however, taat this was not the last suit of 
Mr. Ordway’s in which I have taken a warm and 
personal interest, 
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Evening Dresses for Lady and 


Child, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This charming dress for a 
lady is of rose-colored Surah, with fichu 
and sleeves of cream white India mus- 
lin. The skirt has pleatings in front, 
with puffs and narrow pleatings behind. 
The upper part of the tablier is shirred 
to form puffs. The waist has a long 
sharp point: in front and back. The 
sleeves are of shirred India muslin, 
edged with point d’Angleterre lace. The 
fichu is of the same muslin and lace, 
closed at the front by a tea-rose cluster 
matching that in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—This evening dress for a girl 
of ten years has a white muslin skirt, 
trimmed with a plain flounce and an 
embroidered one. The tunic is blue 
taffeta. The puffed waist and sleeves 
are white muslin. Blue ribbon is on 
the hair. The shoes are blue satin. 


Country Dresses and Riding- 
Habits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—This visiting dress is of 
mauve Surah and violet satin. The Su- 
rah skirt has many narrow pleatings. 
A scarf of each of the materials crosses 
the front, and the back breadths are 
draped in poufs. The Surah basque 
has satin trimmings. Italian straw ca- 
pote, with plumes and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—This walking costume has a 
skirt of heliotrope taffeta, with a polo- 
naise of plaid barége, showing bars of 
the same color on cream white ground. 
The barége pleating on the taffeta skirt 
has loops of satin ribbon of darker he- 
liotrope shade. The polonaise is draped 
in poufs behind, has a silk collar, but- 
tons covered with silk, and is relieved 
in front by an agrafe of colored worked 
metal. Shepherdess hat, trimmed with 
heliotrope foulard, a white plume, and 
noisette roses. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful dress for re- 
ceptions has a demi-trained skirt of 
bishop’s violet silk, with a double over- 
skirt of white challie trimmed with em- 
broidery. The over-skirt forms paniers 
at the top. The basque is white challie, 
with a vest of violet silk. 

Fig. 4.—This graceful riding - habit 
has the postilion, skirt, and trousers 
made from one piece of black cloth. 
The whole habit it without ornament or 
trimming. Tall black silk hat, with a 
light gauze veil. 

Fig. 5.—This habit for the summer 
in the country is of gray cloth. The 
corsage crosses in front, and has a sat- 
in collar and revers, Round felt hat 
with turned-up brim, and a long Mercu- 
tio plume that surrounds the crown. 
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Fics. 1-6.—COUNTRY DRESSES AND RIDING-HABITS. 





Netted Guipure Tidy. 
See illustration on page 469. 
Tue foundation is worked in straight 
netting, and is darned in point de tvile 
and in point d’esprit with medium-sized 
thread. The single design figures are 
run several times with thread.as seen in 
the illustration. The leaflets are darned 
in point de reprise, and the stems are 
overcast closely. The foundation is or- 
namented, besides, with wheels and with 
looped dots, and is bordered with button- 
hole stitches. 


Plain and Figured Foulard 
Basque. 
See illustration on page 469. 

Tus long basque of maroon foulard 
has trimming pieces and a collar of fig- 
ured foulard (maroon ground with white 
rings), The collar is edged with a side- 
pleated ruffle of plain material. Sim- 
ilar ruffles and bows of gros grain rib- 
bon complete the trimming. 


Ladies’ Country Costumes, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 477. 

Figs. 1 and 8.—Dorrep PErcace 
Dress. The skirt of this dress is made 
of plain blue percale, and is trimmed on 
the bottom with a ruffle of dotted per- 
cale six inches and a half wide. The 
front and side breadths are trimmed, 
besides, with four ruffles each five inch- 
es and three-quarters wide, and edged 
with stamped borders and white lace an 
inch and three-quarters wide. The back 
breadth of the over-skirt is made of 
dotted percale, and is edged with a ruf- 
fle. The bottom of the basque in front 
is covered with a scarf edged with lace, 
the ends of which are crossed in the 
back, and are held by a bow of red sat- 
in ribbon three inches and a quarter 
wide. Ruffles edged with lace, and bows, 
compose the trimming for the basque. 

Fig. 2.—Foutarp Dress. The skirt 
of this écru foulard dvess is trimmed 
with a side-pleated ruffle and a flounce 
of the material; the latter is edged with 
a stamped colored border. Similar bor- 
ders trim the over-skirt and basque. 
Bows of red gros grain ribbon are at the 
throat and belt in front. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 477. 

Tus edging is worked with fine cro- 
chet cotton, and is composed of a num- 
ber of small rosettes crocheted as fol- 
lows: 10 ch. (chain stitch), close these 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), * 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the ring, 2 ch., 1 de. 
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(double cro- 
chet), 3 ste. cae 
(short treble 
crochet), 1 de. 
on the ring, 2 
ch., and repeat 
three times from 
% ; finally, 1 sl.on the 4 
first sc. in the rosette, 
Having finished the 
requisite number of ro- 
settes for the edging, 
work the Ist round as 
8: ste. 

pregn| Bag p- ie "a Fig. 1,—Lamarrat IN Porn? FoR BasKETS, 
ste. in one of the scal- EtaGEREs, ETC. 
lops of the next rosette, 

7 ch., 2 ste. separated by 9 ch. 
on the middle of the 3 ste. in 
the following scallop, 7 ch., 1 
stc. on the middle of the 3 ste. 
in the next scallop, 9 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2d round.—»* 
1 de. on the first of the next 7 
ch. in the preceding round, five 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st.; then 
four times alternately 1 ch., 1 
de. on the next st., then seven 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st., not 
working off the upper vein of 
the last de. for the present, 1 


de. on the 
fourth fol- 
lowing st., 
working off 
the upper vein 
together with 
that of the preced- 
ing de., 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following 
t..*3 ch., pé 


Fig. 3.—Dorrep PrercaLe 
Dress.—Back.—| For 
Front, see Fig. 1.] 







ass over 
1 st., and repeat from 
*. 3d round.—l1 se. 
on the ch. between 

the 2d and 3d de. in 
Fig. 2.—Lamprequin Pornt ror Baskets, the preceding round, 
ETAGERES, ETC. « twice alternately 5 





ch., 1 se. on the fourth 
following st., then three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the second following st., 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the fourth following st. ; 
then 5 ch., 1 se. on the ch. 
before the 2 de. worked off 
together at the next hollow, 
1 sc. on the second follow- 
ing st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 
1 sc. on the next st., and re- 
peat from *. 4th round.— 
* 1 sc. on the next 5 ch. in 
the preceding round, seven 
times alternately 7 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 5 





Fig. 1.—Foorsroot.—([See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Dorrep Percate Dress.—Front.—[F *k, see Fig. 3. ‘ig. 2.—Fovu ESS. 
Fig. 2.—Boanen vou Foorsroct, ig orreD PercaLe Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 3.] Fig Foutarp Dress. Fig. 3.—Eusnowery ron Foorsroor, 
Fig. 1, Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ COUNTRY COSTUMES. Fig. 1 
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ch.; then 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., 7 ch., and repeat from *. 5th 
round.— > 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch. 
in the preceding round, six times alternately 7 
ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 7 ch., then 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch., 7 ch., 
and repeat from ¥. 6th round.—On the other 
side of the work (observing the illustration), like 
the 1st round, but instead of the middle of the 
last 9 ch. in each pattern figure work 1 sc. on the 
corresponding st. of the 1st round. ‘7th round. 
—Like the 2d round. 8th round.—»* 2 stc., 1 
de., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 sc., 1 sde., 1 
de., 2 ste. on the middle 13 st. of the next scal- 
lop in the preceding round, 13 ch., 1 sl. on the 
5th st. before the next hollow, 4 ch., 1 st. on the 
corresponding st. after the hollow, 6 ch., fasten 
to the 7th of the 13 ch. worked previously (to do 
this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped 
st. through), 6 ch., and repeat from *. 9th 
round.— Always alternately 1 dc. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 477. 

Tus edging is worked with serpentine braid, fine 
white crochet cotton, and red cotton of the same size, 
as follows: 1st round (with red cotton).—x 16 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) separated each by 1 ch. (chain stitch) on 
the next scallop of the braid (see illustration), for a bar 
with loop work 12 ch.; going back on the first 5 of 
these, work 5 sc. on the same, and repeat from *. 2d 
round (with white cotton).—* 7 sc. separated each by 
1 ch. on the 7 single ch. between the middle 8 of the 
next 16 sc., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the first of the 7 ch. forming 
a loop on the next bar, 4 ch., fasten to the first of the 
preceding 5 ch. (to do this drop the st. from the nee- 
die, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and draw 
the dropped et. through), + 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 
ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next ch. in the loop of the bar, 5 ch., fasten to the first 
of the preceding 6 ch., repeat seven times from +, but 
in the 8d repetition work the sc. on the same st. on 
which that in the second repetition was worked, and 
in the last repetition instead of the 6 ch. work only 5, 
and instead of the 5 ch. only 4 ch., and repeat from *. 
3d round (with red cotton).—* 2c. separated by 1 ch. 
on the single ch. between the middle 3 of the next 7 
sc. in the preceding round, 2 sc. on the next p., seven 
times alternately 1 p., 2 sc. on the next p., and repeat 
from *. 4th round (on the other side of the braid, 
with red cotton, and observing the illustration).—* 7 
8c. separated each by 1 ch. on the next scallop of the 
braid, 8 ch., 1 stc. a quarter of an inch from the next 
hollow of the braid, working off only the lower vein, 
1 de. on the middle of the hollow, working off only 
the lower vein, 1 dc. after an interval of a quar- 
ter of an inch, working off the upper vein togeth- 
er with that of the preceding dc. and with the middle 
vein of the stc., then also work off the upper vein of 
the latter,3 ch,, and repeat from *. 5th round (with 
white cotton).—4 sc. separated each by 1 ch. on the 4 
single ch. between the middle 5 of the next 7 sc. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 atc. on the next ch., not 
working off the upper veins for the present, 1 stc. on 
the following 8 ch., working off only the lower vein, 1 
dc, on the following 8 ch., working off the upper vein 
together with the middle vein of the preceding stc.,1 
stc. on the ch. following the next sc., working off the 
upper veins together with those of the preceding 2 
stc., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 6th round.—x* 1 dc. 
on the next ch. between 2 sc. in the preceding round, 
three times alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on the next ch., 
then 4 ch., 1 de, on the next 5 ch., but before working 
it off crochet 1 dc. on the following 5 ch., and work 
this off together with the preceding 2 dc., 4 ch., 1 de. 
on the ch. before the next sc., 1 ch., and repeat from 
*. Tth round.—»* 1dc. on the ch. between the next 2 
dc. in the preceding round, three times alternately 1 
ch., 1 dc. on the next ch., then 8 ch., 1 dc. on the fol- 
fowing 4 ch., but before working it off crochet 1 dc. on 
the following 4 ch., and work this off together with 
the mar! 2 de., 8 ch., 1 de. on the ch. before the 
next de., 1 ch., 1 de. on the following ch., 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 


Footstool, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 477. 


Tus footstool is covered with a fabric of olive wool 
and old-gold-colored silk, in which the dark design 
figures are embroidered. The flowers are worked with 
heliotrope crewel worsted in several shades, in diagonal 
button-hole stitch, and edged with chain or button- 
hole stitches of silk in a lighter shade. The dots are 
worked with réséda crewel worsted in satin stitch, and 
edged with chain stitches of silk of the same color. 
The leaves, vines, and arabesques are worked in her- 
ring-bone stitch, with réséda worsted and silk, and the 
leaves are edged with button-hole stitches of silk in a 
lighter shade (see Fig. 8). In the outer border, of which 
F fi 2 shows a section, the diamonds are edged with 
heliotrope worsted and silk, and filled in Smyrna stitch 
with blue silk. The point Russe stitches are worked 
with heliotrope, and the straight button-hole stitches 
with réséda worsted. The four-cornered cushion of 
the footstool is covered on the edge with a puff of olive 
eatin, for which gather a straight strip of satin four 
inches and seven-eighths wide, and of suitable length, 
on both sides, and set it on the wadded cushion. The 
seam made by setting on the puff is covered with olive 
cord. On the corners set passementerie rosettes and 
tassels, as shown by the illustration. The under side 
of the footstool is covered with carriage leather. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Tvnnte Sovr.—At eight o’clock in the morning put 
on in your soup pot a shin of beef or half a shin to a 
gallon of water. Peel and cut into pieces four large 
ruta-baga turnips, two or three carrots, and by ten 
o'clock put them in with the beef. Season with pep- 
per and salt. Let all boil together, and when the vege- 
tables are well boiled, take out and mash them with 
an iron spoon. Put them back with the beef in their 
mashed state, add a handful of celery cut into small 
pieces, and stir all well together. If too thick, add a 
little water; if too thin, thicken with mashed Irish 
potatoes. A little dried tomato improves the flavor 
greatly. This soup can be made of white turnips, but 
ruta-baga are to be preferred. 

Sour or Biack-ryep Pras.—Take a pint and a half 
of peas, and put them on to boil in nearly four quarts 
of water. No meat need be used but a good piece of 
Jean ham or fresh pork. About half an hour before 
dinner drain the peas through a colander, washing 
them up thoroughly, and not allowing the skin to pass 
through. Return the soup to the pot, and add a tea- 
spoonful of butter, a dessert-spoonful of salt, and 
either black or red pepper, as you choose. Also add a 
litle pounded celery seed, and have catsup on the ta- 
ble, to be added according to individual taste. Four 
bard-boiled eggs cut in slices should be added last, but 
aro not necessary when they can not be had conven- 
fently. 

Moox Cuamvaonr Jeitty.—Take four quarts of fine 
cider, or three quarts if it is very hard. In the latter 
case, add two quarts of water; in the former, three 
quarts. Mix with these four pounds of brown sugar, 
the whites of four eggs beaten, the juice and grated 
rind of six lemons, and four ounces of gelatine. Let 





the gelatine soak in one quart of the water for half an 
hour. Add to this the whites of the eggs, the sugar 
and cider, and then the rest of the water boiling. Stir 
the mixture until the gelatine is well dissolved ; then 
let it boil about fifteen minutes. Let it drip through 
a flannel bag into moulds or pans, and set it aside to 
cool. 

Pruner Mermneve.—Stew nice sweet prunes, sweet- 
ened to your taste. Fill a dessert dish nearly full with 
them, and spread on top a meringue made of the 
whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, sweetened 
with a quarter of a pound of fine white sugar, and fla- 
vored with lemon juice or vanilla. Eaten with cream, 
this is a delightful dish. 





HEART DISEASE. 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 

diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisuop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 





“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty, For 
sale C all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[{Com.} 








“ PROFOUNDLY GRATEFUL TO GOD.” 

“T have been using > og Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment,” writes Judge 8. L. Bryan, of Salem, Ill., “ for 
nearly two months, and am profoundly grateful to God 
and you for the benefits derived from its use. I have 
been for more than thirty years a sufferer from nervous 
disorders. Overwork and sedentary habits as a college 
student brought me into difficulty. Later in life profes- 
sional labors added dyspepsia to my nervous calamity, 
and I have been a great sufferer for many years. y 
sleep has been bad, and I have had much irregularity 
in the action of the heart. * * * The gas has nearly re- 
lieved the disturbed heart-action, and oy / sleep is becom- 
ing as sweet and protracted as in early life. * * * I shall 
always remember you with gratitude, and appreciate 
the blessings of a pro; iveinvestigation which brings 
such results. I think you may congratulate yourselves 
that you stand in the front of a new medical advance 
that is to effect a permanent revolution in the treat t 
of disease.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which 
contains the record of remarkable cures in chronic dis- 
eases, sent free. Address Drs. Srarkgey & Pauen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.] 








Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate is more convenient for 
making “lemonade” than lemons or limes, and is 
healthier than either.—[Com.] 





Proor of superiority. Sales immense through Eng- 
land and France of Mrs, 8. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer, 


Sold by druggists. —[Com.] 








Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from poe Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dy: tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 

The A mange assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

La Bellogine Face Powder, 8 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable ‘* Lip» and ‘* Face” 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

** Aurora,”? for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 

** Diapholine,® the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real ‘Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices, 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at ble prices, 

COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 

charge. 





be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0O.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be returned at = expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


TENNIS: 


ARCHERY 





QoRsM Ans 


Isa 


MISS MARIA RITTER, 
NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENT, 


Purchases articles of Dry Goods, Jewelry, Books, Silver, 

Bric-a-Brac, or anything required for personal or house- 

hold use. Unquestionable references. For Circular, 
Address Box 39, P.O. Station D, New York City. 











AMERICAN MANUAL 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW; 


Or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorcr 
T. Fish. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. 


From Hon. Tuomas W. Ferry, formerly President 
of the United States Senate. 

I take pleasure in recommending it as a systematic, 
concise, and complete mannal, covering in brief and 
clear statement the present state of Parliamentary 
Law as modified by authoritative practice. As a book 
of ready and reliable reference it is entitled to great 
respect. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


NEW FLORAL* h Album. Tilus- 


with Birds, Scrolls, 
Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 pages.) Covers & edges elegantly 
gilded; also 47select quotations,all 15c. postpaid. Stam 

taken. Ag’ts wanted. G.W.Bocemsdes, West Haven,Ct, 


Tax BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circularsto BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York, 














ORNE’S CRIMPING LAMP} 
‘Will Crimp the Hairin two minutes. Ik 
can. be carried in the pocket, and is always 
ready. Forsale by D ists Fancy Good 
Stores. Sent by mail for o5 cents in stamps. 
Address C. P. ORNE. Cambridgeport, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut oy’ Patterns, known 
as “* Harper's Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


i +! a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, = by a = Soe tp of ‘ne fine 
properties of well-se ‘ocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
bev which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with Pee a and a properly- 
nourished frame.” —Civil ice Gazette. 
Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & spa Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon. 


Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT 





Stu 






Oe Se Feri = 3 
Lady :—“ How am 1 to get through ?” 
Consort Take Anti-fat Si ee 
LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” 4 
istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
LENCY. It is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 





medical profession. THOMAS FAIRBANK, M. D., of 
‘Windsor, pargoos to her_ Majesty the Queen, referring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of this extract 
(Fucus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent lady, 
three months lost three stones in weight without an 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given it 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking It as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the y, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 

Prattville, Ala., July 0th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. . edbmen-abeee three months 
ago, I commenced using your on at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. B 





tion fa 


ishment where your petnene, sentiassy 
ess garments for 


as it wou 


THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 ibs. 
lam a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, 
& Rucker, 106 John Street, New Y 
stantly traveling. Have intended to write to get some 
of your vragen ong eenys have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 


NEDEKER 
ork. am con- 





reduced himself from 219 to 158 pounds in four months. 
Yours truly, Cot. HOUSTON RUCKER. 


Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements relative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 

Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Sreat Russell-street Buildings, London, W. ¢., Eng. 


NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERE 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 





Address 




















9 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with mame, 10%» 
postpaid. G.I. REED & co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


GREAT SALE OF LINEN ULSTERS, LINEN 
SUITS, AND LAWN SUITS THIS WEEK, AT 
LESS THAN HALF THEIR VALUE. 


One lot Linen Winters, e 10. 
One lot * 1 20. 
One lot py 1 25. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY AS THEY CAN- 
NOT LAST LONG AT THESE PRICES. 


LAWN SUITS. 
One lot at $1 75; worth $3 00. 
One lot at 3 00; - 5 00. 
One lot at 4 503 be 7 00. 


THESE LAWN SUITS, FROM THE LOWEST 
TO THE HIGHEST PRICE, ARE ALL RICHLY 
TRIMMED WITH LACE, AND COULD NOT BE 
MADE TO ORDER FOR LESS THAN DOUBLE 
THE PRICE. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 

FULL LINES of SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
SHAWLS, UMBRELLAS, LACES, GLOVES, &c. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE. 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, wil! 
open June 2ist. Itisfor Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, : N. ¥. 





















The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
lst Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
~ natural curly hair, is indis- 

pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 


times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free, 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year 








HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. e po 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper's MaGazine..... ) 
Harerr’s WEEKLY....... One TOM sccsisccs $10 00 
Harper's Bazar......... f 


Harper's Magazine... mrs 

Tiseeses Wanniy....... fone (ere 7 00 
Harrer’s MaGazine.. ‘} - 

Harper’s Bazar......... One Year...,....... 7 00 
Harper's WEEKLY....... ‘ 

Harren’s Bazar......... j One Year........... 7 00 





The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankuiw Squarz, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Werkty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the Magazing, 23 volumes 
ofthe Werx.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werkty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youna Propre, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








sé rankiin | Square, | New York. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 

ates | D.8. WILTBERGER. Prop., 
| 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
A) Fancy Cards, 10c.; or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
10c, Stamps taken. J.B. Husrep, Nassau, N. x 











iss0. JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
nom oA Oo O cRocKERY. 
SILKS. | te CHINA. 


' JONES 


-s 
- Eighth Avenue 
AND 





Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. 2 


= Nineteenth St Street. 





OL — 


JONES 
SHOES. oC LACES. 
CARPETS. (3 O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY.0 co” ~snostery. 
rurnirore. "G A, o° —s MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS. V GENTS’ Fornisiina Q’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON / APPL ICATION. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR I88so. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 











Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
G@™ Kither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetripcr. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet preparation. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others, Contains nothing that 
will injure the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 











FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





ASK FOR THE 


FAVORITE RUFELING 


TRADE MARK. 





LATEST AND CHOICEST STYLES. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Sitnation Fully Discussed, 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 





Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JUDGE AND JURY. 


A Popular Explanation of Leading Topics in the 
Law of the Land. By Benjamin VauGHan 
Aszorr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 








The purpose of this volume is to depict, for the in- 
telligent reader, the law of the land upon topics of 
public interest. 

Thus, it gives an outline of our government, and 
our courts and their law-books. It then explains 
what the courts have decided upon leading subjects 
within the United States’ jurisdiction, such as citizen- 
ship and civil rights, the Indians and the Chinese, 
banking and commerce, and other matters of current 
interest in this field. Prominent subjects more par- 
ticularly within State jurisdiction follow. The con- 
flict of the marriage laws, the great change as to the 
rights of married women, the startling difficulties re- 
specting divorce, are discussed. The progress which 
the States have made in codification is delineated, 
with sketches of the new practice ; of the marriage 
of law and equity; the death and burial of John Doe; 
and antique curiosities of special pleading. The 
State laws, most of them new, and all of them of 
general interest, relative to suing the liquor-seller, 
cruelty to animals, lotteries, and Sunday observance, 
are reviewed with numerous anecdotes of their prac- 
tical operation. Rules which bear upon every-day 
life and have entertaining aspects are then explained. 
—Extract from Preface. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER’ 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING 


and SUMMER Patterns for 


1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME XxXill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
POE Cr odes cattindb be Sbccceccctscceses bis 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 


(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. “2, 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............- bate | 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

WOON FIIs sini cce ohne Ceeceewlsdockstevcs <= 





SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 


SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... <- 

SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over -skirt, and 
OU Mi cher eiscceccevcxcscvceWsbcesces « 18 

POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt..............eeeeees “ 18 


A complete list of all Patterns 


tion. Address 





POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simnlated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. “« 90 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double- Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
i Ae eS 8 Eee “ ¢ 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... om 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “« 33 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ** 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt................+5 “ 4 
COAT-TAIL mene KE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round SEIr6.......ccccescccccces “= 
PLAIN POLONAISE wa French Back, and 
PO MR Givcdewe covestedveqicsigscansuce “ 7 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


JUDGE AND JURY. = Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. by Brsn- 
JAMIN VauGHAN AnBorT. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By ANDREW JaMESs Symineron. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

iil. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
IV. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. 

Avams, D.D. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Vv. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW: or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Groner T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

VI. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
zraphical Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexrer. 

arge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
VIl. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Orreuant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

VIII. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. p, Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 

thor of ‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 

Cloth, $4 00, 1x 


DR. BUSHNELL'’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell, With Two Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 


By Cuar.rs 
Cloth, 40 cts. 


x. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT RCME. By C.G, 

Herpermann. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XI. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gipson. With Notes, by Dean Miuman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Wi.i1am Smiru. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


XII. 
PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 


tTuvur Niooss, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
XII. 

OR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Life and Work of 
By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIV. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. Br 
H. Cray Tromp Lt, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” Witha Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLackmore. $1 00. 


4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. “a 

Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Motzsworru. 15 cents. 
The Duke’s Children. By ANTHON y¥ TroLLope. 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Hautron Aipé. 15 cents. 
The Pennant Family. By J Anne Beare. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Maxoaner Veter. 25 cents. 
Reata: What’s in a Name. 3y E. D. Gerarp. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Buackmore. 15 cents. 
The Virginia Bohemians. 
75 cents. 


By Joun Esten Cooxe. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 
From Generation to Generation. 


By Lady Aveusra 
Nog... 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta M. Grant. 15 cents. 


A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 

G2” Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Ga Harrer’s Catratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only —niing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest Medical recommendations. Untailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. GRAND HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 50. For complete guide, address 

GRAND __GRAND HOTEL, valedonia Springs, C anada. 


14.STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS 274.00; CouRent 


Set Reeds, $6 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address ) DANIE L F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


5() chromo. Snow flake. and Lace Cards, with name, 0c. 
40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co. ,Northford, Ct. 





LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
B0c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN »Clintonville,Conn. 


50 a. New Chromo, ) Shells, Gilt- a Siu 
name, 10c. G, A, Srnine, Northford, Ct. 
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THE FIRST PICNIC OF THE SEASON. 


“LATE FOR THE Boat.” 


FACETIZ. 

A 88a-oapPrarn who was asked by his wife to look at some pianos, while he 
was in the city, with a view of buying her one, wrote home to her: “1 saw 
gne that I thought would suit you—black-walnut hull, strong bulk-heads, 
strengthened fore and aft with iron frame, lined with whitewood and maple. 
Rigging, steel wire—double on the ratlines, and whipped wire on the lower 
stays and heavier cordage. Belaying pins of steel, and well driven home. 
Length of taffrail over all, six feet one inch; breadth of beam, thirty-eight 
inches ; depth of hold, fourteen inches. Hatches can be battened down proof 
against ten-year-old boys and commercial drummers, or can be clewed up, 
on occasion, and sheeted home for a first-class instrumental cyclone.” 


A fallen acrobat need not be cracked, although he is a tumbler. 
————_»-___ 


A LEAP-YEAR INCIDENT. 


A young lady had been spending the day with a bachelor minister and his | 
sister. The young lady, whose name was Miss Hope, had been much grati- | 


filed with the kindly treatment received at the good old manse, and on leav- 
ing expressed her thanks for the kindnesses of the minister, making at the 
same time the remark that she had not yet heard him in the pulpit; but, she 
continued, “I will be over on Sabbath to hear you.” 

‘I shall be very glad to see you, Miss Hope, and, under the interesting cir- 
cumstances, you might suggest a text for the occasion, and I will do all 
the justice to it I can.” 

1 will be glad to do that, sir,” replied the lady. ‘ How would this one 
do—‘ Lay hold upon the Hope set before you’? ” 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 
Well, I never! Jll-conwenient? A better ne’er was seen; 
You'll find no nicer house, whate’er you say. 
Unpleasant sittiwation? Why, 1 don’t know wot yer mean! 
And you're the fust to call it out th’ way. 


Well, no; ’tain’t near the town, I know; but that is just as well; 
You ain’t a-going fussing at the shops. 

The church some distance is, I own; but think o’ that there bell! 
From early morn the blessed thing ne’er stops. 

The station? Yes, I’m glad to say it’s full a mile—ahem !— 
Excuse me, sir, a-making my remarks— 

Tis more aristocraticker, and you ain’t one o’ them 
Poor, rushing, daily bread-ing city clerks. 

Tis quite the best part of the town; the site is really grand 
(The roads o’ course the parish soon will mend) ; 

That’s the poor-house that you see there, away on your left hand; 
The cemetery adjoins the garden’s end. 

Come here, sir; from this window you can catch the berr-yin-ground— 
The former tenant’s grave is by that road; 

And them’s the poor-house chimneys—'tis the best the country round. 
Don’t like the sittiwation? Well, 'm blowed! 

cbnteninlpideieae 


“Many Men, Many Munps.”—Many men have no minds, or, if they have, 
they lie by unused, as they can never make them up. 









































Scene One. 


Scene Two. 


Stene THREE. 


JOHNNY’S TERRIBLE DREAM JUST BEFORE THE DOG-DAYS. 
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PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 
No. lV., THE MAN WHO KNEW MY FATHER 
BEFORE I WAS EVER BORN OR 
THOUGHT OF.—{Sge Pace 475.) 


Oxp Saws witn New Hanpies.—One good turn is 
as much as you can expect from a cheap silk. What 
the eye doesn’t see is generally the parting of the back 
hair; but even that is to be viewed by the aid of a 
couple of mirrors. When wine is in, as a rule, the 
wine-merchant’s bill is not long in coming in too. 
Never say ‘‘dye,” whatever may be the fashionable 
color for hair. A bird in the hand should be held care- 
fully, or it may injure itself in ita struggles. A cat 
may look the picture of innocence, but for all that you 
will be wise not to leave it alone with acanary. A nod 
is as good as a bid with most auctioneers. 

niseiipaeamens 

Expeery Aponis. “ By-the-bye, Frank, I wish you'd 
give me the address of your boot-maker. I never seem 
to get hold of a fellow who can make my feet look de- 
cent without pinching them.” 


Fa ial Tolan 
A TAKE DOWN FOR “SMUDGE.” 
Cuirreyman. “ A charming landscape, sir?” 
Painter. ‘It’s very kind of you to say so, I'm sure ; 
I've done my best, but I’m afraid it’s not half up to the 
thing itself.” 
Crererman. ‘ What thing itself 2” 
Patter. ** Why, the original.” 
Ciercyman, ‘I was referring to the original,” 
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SOMETHING LIKE GARDENING. 


Younc Marrisp Lapy to Hussy. “ Now, dear, haven’t I laid it out lovely? You bring home the seed 
He a about a quart of each kind, and we'll have such sweet vegetables all summer—Peas and Asparagus, person. Henceforth we meet no more. 
ooms and Corn and Egg-Plant, and everything. Oh yes, and bring some Pine-apple Seed, because 


you love them so, dear.”’ 














“BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.” 


“ Positively, George, our Engagement 


must end here. I had no idea you were such a ridiculous-looking 
” 


“But, Julia dear, turn round and see how you would look under the same circumstances,” 











